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of the Boston Female 


Unshrinking from the storm— 

‘Well have ye borne your part, 
With woman's fragile form, 

But more than manhood’s heart! 
Faithful to Freedom, when 

Its name was held accursed— 
Faithful, midst ruffian men, 


Unto your holy trust. 


Oh—steadfast in the Truth! 
Not for yourselves alone, 
Matron and gentle youth— 
Your lofty zeal was shown:— 
For the bondman of alt tlimes— 
For freedom’s last abode— 
For the hope of future times, 
For the birthright gift of God. 


For scorned and broken laws— 
for honor and the right— 
For staked and periled cause 


Of liberty and light. 


For holy eyes above 


On a world of evil cast— 
For the cuttpren of our love— 
For the morurrs of the past! 


Worthy of rue ye are— 
The Pilgrim wives who dared 
The waste and unknown sea, 
And the hunter’s perils shared. 
Worthy of hers—whose mind 


Triumphant over all, 


Ruler nor priest could bind, 
Nor banishment appal, 


Worthy of her f who died 
Martyr of Freedom, where 
Your ‘Commons’ verdant pride 


Opens to sun and air: 


Upheld at that dread hour 

By strength which could not fail; 
Before whose holy power 
; Bigot and priest turned pale. 


od give ye strength to run, 
Unawed by earth or hell, 


The race ye have begun 


So gloriously and well— 


Until the trumpet call 


Of Freedom has gone forth, 


With joy and life to all 


The bondmen of the earth!— 


Until iwMoRTAL MIND 


Unshackled walks abroad, 
And chains.no longer bind 
The image of our God: 


Until no captive one 


Murmurs cn land or wave; 
And, in hfs course, the sun 
Looks down upon no suave! 


+Mrs. Hutchinson, who was banished from the Massachusetts 
Colony, as the easiest method of confuting her doctrines. 


}Mary Dyer, the Quaker Martyr, who was hanged in Boston in 


%59, for worshipping God according to the dictates of her con- | 


science. 








TEXAS. 








From the Emancipator. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND TEXAS, 


Mr. Hamruron, recently submitted a report to the Sen- 
ateof South Carolina, dissenting from the views of Gov. 
DcDuffie, in relation to Texas. After dwelling upon the 
bravery and patriotism of ‘T'exas, and the violated faith of 
Mexico, he comes to the Jastand MAIN reason, why the for- 
mer should claim such tender sympathy from the South. 
Itis slavery. 

“There she [Texas] stands, as our neighbor, for good or 
evil, touching our frontier at a point of intimate community 
With our most sensitive interests, and alluring, by her im- 
immense and boundless fertility of soil,a stream of emigra- 
tion which is destined to make hera great state in our con- 
eloraew. or a Nowersu: separa’? empire. 


own yy 


Nor is it to be concealed wat the inierest which our pede 
ple feel in her future destiny, is in no small degree aug 


s~ment- 


iby her having aot only domestic institutions analagous to 
our own, but from the faet that she has already been threat- 
ened with the hostility of Great Britian and the opposition of 
some of the states Union, by.reason of these very institutions 
Vhich have been engrafted in her new Constitution as a part 
4f the fundamental law of the land. 

If these events admonish us ofthe necessity of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality between the contending parties, they 
likewise, teach us the no less important duty of looking well 
toour awn interests; of husbanding the good will and nour- 
ithing the sympathy of those who- may be in alliance with 
Ns on the vast and momentous relations of property, and so- 
cial and political organization, which may be destined to be 
touched by the hand of ruthless ambition, not the less deso- 
lating and destructive because guided by the madness of a 
blind and pernicious fanaticism. : 

Your committee, in conclusion, recommend that the report 
of the house of representatives be not concurred in, and that 
this report be sent to that body respectfully asking for their 
Countenance,?? 

The report was accompanied “with protracted remarks 


from Messrs Hamilton and Poinsett. 


annexed para- 


Graphs are selected to show that their darling institution 
SLAVERY is the object which fills their minds in their zeal for 


exes. It is marvellous how nicely these gentlemen can 
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with a blight the cotton plant which in that favored country 
grows almost with the perennial magnificence of a tropical 
production? Would our refusal check the current of her 
rivers in their journey to the ocean, freighted with the richest 
staples of the finest agricultural country, probably, in the 
habitable globe? Would, in one word, our refusal to re 
ceive her asa member of this confederacy check that dis- 
astrous stream of emigration, which, without a reflux, is 
steadily setting west? No, not one jot. Let Texas once 
establish her independence, and a separate republic, and 
throw open a series of free ports to the commerce of the 
world, and he would ask, whether the dangers of hercompe- 
tition would not be vastly augmented from the fact, that 
whilst her planters would make one-third more cotton to the 
acre than is produced on the richest Mississippi bottom, the | 
exchanges on the commodities, destined to purchase the sta- 
ples of ‘Texas, would come into that country burdened with 
30 per cent. less of taxation.” 
After speaking of the benefits that would result to the 
“merchant and manufacturer at the North,” he adds: 
“It is true that, from the fact of Texas having engrafted 
domestic slavery on her institutions, there has been excited 
against her that spirit of mischievous fanaticism which has 
been for some time so industriously at woik, seemingly to 
dissolve our union. And the ground has been taken, broad- 
ly, that she ought not to be admitted into our confederacy, 
by reason of this blot, or stain, as it is called, on her civil 
and social polity. ‘This ground for her exclusion would ap- 
parently. . This ground for her exclusion would apparently 
‘authorize our own compulsory expulsion from the Union, 
upon the same principle, In whatever way this subject may 
be disposed of—and he trusted in God it ‘would be disposed 
of ina manner best calculated to promote the peace, happi- 
nessand prosperity of owe country—there was one thing 
altogether certain, that the people of Texas were not the less 
entitled to our common sympathy by having in common in- 
terests with ourselves on this vital topic; or had they less 
‘claims to our support, when it could be given consistently 
with our obligations of eur own government, because they 
were singled out in advance, as the victims of British and 
American fanaticism, in all the extremity of hostility to 
which its philanthropic disciples were» prepared to enforce 
their sanguinary code of peace and good will to men. 
Mr. Poinsett, speaking of the Governor’s ignorance ‘of 
the facts” in relation to the Texian war, bears the following 
testimony to the ‘‘Patriarch’s strong attachment to the 
“principles of human rights. 
His attachment to freedom and the rights of men and of 
States, and his well known abhorrence of injustice and op- 
pression, forbid such a conclusion. If he had known the 
true history of the Colonization of that country and of the 
present controversy, he would not have been at a loss to per- 
ceive what title Texians have tothe sympathies of the 
American people. Feihy 
What a sublime comment, upcn the principles of repab- 
licanism, ‘sto be found in the following paragraph: 
The first act of injustice was a decree to emancipate the 
slaves throughout the Mexican States; a decree levelled 
against Texas alone, forit was well known that there were 
no slaves in the other states of Mexico.. Mr. P. said, he 
weil remembered that in the farce annually performed in the 
capitol upon the anniversary of Mexican independence, of 
emancipating acertain number of slaves, said to be pur- 
chased of their owners by government for that purpose, they 
were obliged, on more occasions than one, to bring forward 
4 tbe same negro performers, as there were no slaves within 
reach of the capitol to emancipate. The blow, therefore, 
was aimed at Texas alone. 
What -a display of heroism! Whata band of high- 
wninded patriots! Verily, the South ought to pour out an 
‘ocean of sympathy for such “constancy and courage.”? 
Without funds, without military organization, almost 
without arms and amunition, they nevertheless resolved to 
| resist the TYRANT tothe last. Are not men placedin such 
circumstances, and exhibiting them under the most heroic 
constancy and courage, entitled to our sympathies? [le 
put it to honorable Senators to say, whether we ought not to 
be the last people to speak of such men with contumely and 
scorn! 
He (Mr. P.) believed that the best interests of this coun- 
try would be consulted by the adoption of such a measure. 
If the time of the Senate permitted, and it were a question 
fitting to be entertained here, he thought he could prove con- 
clusively, that the interests of the whole Union, and espe- 
cially of the South, required that Texas, if once separated 
from Mexico, should be annexed to these United 
States. 
“Especially of the South,” mark that! 
Again—“After great opposition” Catholic Mexico was 
induced to violate the express command of the bible, and 
restore “fugitive slaves’? to Protestant America! Read 
the following. 


The treaty between the United States and Mexico was 
negotiated by him, and in the course of the negotiarion a 
provision was inserted, after great oppesition from the Mex- 
ican plenipotentiaries, that fugitive slaves from our Southern 
states should be restored to their owners by the Mexican au- 
thorities. ‘This provision of the treaty was struck out in the 
House of Representatives of the Mexican Congress. One 
of the deviations of that Goverument from our constitution, 
being that treaties have to be ratified and agreed to by both 
branches of the Mexican legislature. Mr. P. regarded 
this provision of the treaty as of the utmost importance, and 
procured it to be sentback to the House by the Senate; all 
his efforts, however, proved unavailing, and he declared that 
he would rather have no treaty than accept it thus mutilated. 
The absence of such a provision would prove a fruitful 
source of border ravages and war; for our planters never 
would submit to have their. property wrested from them by 
the interpositions of the Mexican authorities; but would 
follow their fugitive slaves over the border, and seize them 
whenever they could find them. In this respect we had 
every thing to fear if Mexico remained our neighbor: for 
the present government, essentiall royal in all its features, 
is inimical to this Republic. 
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From the Friend of Man, 
Compensation. 


There is no point on which the opposera of abolition exhi- 
bit more of that one-sided benevolence and hypoctitical phi- 
lanthropy, inseparable from slavery, than oa that of com- 
pensating the masters for the loss of their slaves, It is es- 
timated that there are in the United States two and a half 
millions of slaves which their masters probably value at 
about ten hundred millions of dollars. get ye 5 » 
jector, +L oppose abolition because it will deprive - 
te of a maa millions of dollars? And I advocate 
abolition because it will give the slave a thousand million 
of dollars, and no candid ‘mind can hesite in regard to who 
has the best right to it, For certainly every free nian has @ 
right to his own body; and no one, in the present day, wilt 
assert that a child can be born to slavery, or justify the mas- 
ter in claiming an infant as his property ; and who will tell 
us the length of time necessary to make it his property ? No 
one, in fact, can deny the inherent, inalienable right of the 
‘slave to his own life and libertyyand-the pursuit of his own | 
happiness. If, therefore, the slaves have a right to their 
own bodies, the master can have none, and. the property 
which he pretends to have in them is only maintajned by iu- 
justice and; violence: “Would justice, then, require us to 
remunerate-the master for surrendering-the property he has so 
long held by violence, to. its rightful. owners? Surely it 
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ter. 


of free and slave labor. 


pro-slavery witnesses 

for himself or for hire, would do five or six times as much 
ter, aud the lowest statement there made, was, that the pro- 
portion was as three to one, that is, a slave would do three 
times as much work in a day when working for himself, as 
he would when working for his master. And the same fact 
is universally admitted among all who bave had any oppor- 
tunities for judging, And the reason is evident, when the 
slave is urged only by fear of punishment and not by any 
hope of gain to himself, however faithful he may be, he 
will lose all enterprise and spirit, and only exert himself 
enough to avoid punishment; he is dispirited and lifeless, 
and incapable of making any effort.. But when he works 
for himself, or for wages, he feels that he has an interest at 
stake; the fruit of his labor will be his own, and the idea 
gives him vigor and energy. Let any one apply these prin- 
ciples to himself, and imagine how they would operate. 


But this is not ali; the same. principle which induces the 
slave to do as little work as ee will persuade him to 
do that little in a careless and negligent manner. The slave 
sees himself robbed of every thing, atid compelled to toil 
without recompense, while his master lives in ease on the 
fruit of, his labor. What, then, can be expected, but that 
he .stidtl® endeavor to revenge himself hy doing his work 
badly, and neglecting and wasting his master’s property ? 
But this principle goes further. It not only'prompts the slave 
to do asdittlé work as possible, and do that little with negli- 
gence and waste, but:also to use direct exertions to destroy 
his master’s Property. «Hence, the fence is often found 
thrown down, the-¢@téte ih” atischief,.and the grain destroy- 
ed; and, hence, theitcontroventblé-prppensity of the slaves 
to steal any thing they-can Jay. their“Wands on, ‘They see 
themselves deprived of every thing, aad every. principle of 
their nature prompts them to retaliate ou every-opportunity ; 
but they will not steal from their friends, or from an aboli- 
tionist, as kas been demonstrated by trial.- From the snme 
principle of revenge, the tools and implements emptoyed by 
the slaves are destroyed and mutilated, and every thing 
théy handle, withers beneath their influence. And to guard 
against destruction of the tools, they are made strong and 
heavy, and their hoes, which are their principal implements 
of tillage, are so and bungling, sat a northern far- 
mer would scarcely admit one ‘on his premises, much less 
put it into actual use. But notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, their hoes are lost or broken, their clothes are worn out, 
the produce of their own labor is left unprotected, and every 
thing bears the marks of indolence and decay. Mr. Pres- 
o (see “Friend of Man’’) bears ample testimony to this 
act. 
But it is not so with the ‘hired: laborer. He knows that 
his interest is connected with-that of his employer, atid his 
being continued at work depends his diligence and atten- 
tion; therefore, he does his work avith: proptiety and des- 
patch, his employer's property is protected instead of being 
destroyed, and where free labor is used, the whole country 
bears the marks of industry, enterprise, and improvement. 

But, besides all this, it is usually. estimated that not more 
than one-half of the slaves on a plantation are efficient 
workmen. -For it must. be recollected that the master must 
support all the families of his slaves, and one-half of them 
aré usually children, too young to be of profit, or the old 
and infirm whose lives haye been worn out in uocompensa- 
ted labor, But they must all be supported. Besides these, 
on every considerable plantation there are more or less of 
theslaves who are termed incorrigibly vicious and idle; that, 
is, they are so sensible of their own rights and the wrong that 
is done them, that no force can compel them to work, and 
they remain a dead loss on the hands of the master, or rather 
a living anxiety. 
But if these slaves were set free, and instead of being 
forced by the lash and kept in control by expensive overseers, 
they were paid just wages and kept ai work, and in order, 
by the hope of. their own gain, the difference would be very 
evident. The slave being then a free man, would be ope- 
rated on, as other free men; he would see his. own interest 
in that of his employer, and would exert himself to keep his 
property protected. Besides, the uséless and expensive 
slaves would be otherwise provided for; childten would be 
taken care of by their parents, and aged parents by their 
children. ‘The so called vicious would work, since their 
rightswere acknowledged, and the masters would only em- 
ploy good workinen. Does any one say that the slaves if 
free would not support themselves? I refer bim to Antigua 
and Bermuda, where the slaves have been fully emancipat- 
ed; and, yet, continue to work beter than when in slavery. 
And also in our own country, notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, I hesitate not to assert that the 
free blacks will be found to support their own paupers be- 
sides paying their part towards the expences of a govern- 
ment, which, at the same time, does not acknowledge their 
rights as citizens. But this discussion belongs to another 
place, and I must close this protracted article by remarking 
that the West India planters begin to acknowledge that their 
twenty millions compensation money is in fact a free gift, 
because they find it as profitable to employ free men with 


wages, as slaves without. 
H. F. LAYNE. 





Parma, Dec, 29, 1836. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Believing that our readers would be amused at the man- 
ner in which John Q. Adams effected that, which, perhaps, 
no other member of Congress would have succeeded in doing, 
—the reading of an abolition memorial .in Congress—we 
have copied entire from the National Intelligencer, so much 
of their report as relates to that incident :—Mass. Spy. 


Mr. A. said he would have the honor of presenting to 
the House thz petition of 228 women, the wives and daugh- 
ters of jis immediate constituents; and as a part of the 
speech which Le intended to make, he would take the liber- 
ty of reading the petition. It was not long and would not 
consume much time. 

Mr. Glascock objected to the reception of the petition. 
M. A. proceeded to read that the petitioners, inhabitants 
of South Weymouth, in the State of Massachusetts, im- 
pressed with ‘the sinfulness of slavery, and keenly aggriev- 
ed. by its existence in a part of our country ever which 


Congress” 
Mr. Pinckney rose to a question of order. Had the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts a right, under the Rule, to read 
the-petition. 
The Speaker said the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
a right to make a statementof the contents of the petition. 
Mr. Pinckney desired the decision of the Speaker as to 
Whether a gentleman had a right ¢o read a petition. 
Mr. Adams said he was reading the petition as a part of 
his speech, and he took this to be one of the privileges of a 
member.of the House. It wasa privilege which he would 
exercise till he should be deprived of it by some positive. 
act. 

The Speaker repeated that the gentleman from Massa-. 

j rief statement of the contents 

ihe lg eRe for the Speaker to decide whe- 


f the petition. It was not ‘ 
Shion tat brief statement should be made in the gentleman’s 


own language, or whether he should look over the’ petition, 


and take his statement from that. 


Mr. Adams. At the time my friend from South Caroli- 








case, abolition would be greatly to the interest of the an 


In oider to prove this, it is only necessary to look at the 
comparative expenses arid advantages of the two systems 
ft ‘ In the evidence given before the 
British Parliament in regard to this subject, some of the 
declared thata slave, when working 


work in.a given time as he would when working for his mas» 


“Immediately to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
deer dm 6.08 

*. Chambers reiterated his call to order, and the $ 
told Mr. Adams to take his seat. ' att 

Mr. A. proceeded, (with great rapidity of enunciation 
and in a very loud tone of yoice)~— 

‘And to declare every human being free who sets foot 
upon its soil. 

Mr, Chambers insisted on ‘his point of order, and the 
Speaker again, with great earnestness of manner, told the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to take his seat. 

Whereupon Mr. A yielded the floor. 

[ Fhe confusion in the Hall at the time was.so great that 
scarcely. a word mould be heard by, zhe Reporters. ] 

* 





The Speaker presented, in writicg, the substance of his 
decision, that it was not in order for a member to read the 
whole petition if objected to, but that he had only the right 
to make “a brief statement of the contents theréof.” 
Mr. Adams said he. proposed to withdraw his appeal in 
order to save the time of the House, if the gentleman from 
Kentucky would permit him to complete his “brief state 
ment of the contents” of the petition. It was, indeed so 
biief, that to read the petition in its own language was the 
briefest statement that could be made. 
Mr. A. then read from the petition that the petitioners 
“respectfully announced their intention to présent the same 
petition yearly before this honorable body, that it might at 
least be a memorial in the holy cause of human freedom 
that they had done what they could.” 
These words were read amidst tumultuous cries for order 
from every part of the House. And order having at Jength 
been restored, 

Mr. Adams withdrew his appeal. 
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From the (N. Y.) Sunday Morning News. 
ABOLITION IN CONGRESS. 

There has been a great Abolition row in Con- 
gress. Mr. Adams was the head rioter. ‘The 
Speaker’s endeavours to support the rules of or- 
der. were unavailing,—Mr. Adams effectually a- 
bolished the rules., , What an earnest does this af- 
ford us of the effects.of the abolition excitement! 
Hoary-headed and circumspect men are driven by 
it from their propriety—and legislative bodies be- 
come tumultuous and turbulent, the moment the 
subject is thrust upon them. Any one who will 
listen to the conversations on the subject among 
ourselves, will "soon see that it is one which tends 
to great excitement. It is not the interests of hu- 
manity—the welfare of the blacks—that forms the 
subject in controversy. No, it is the disorgani- 
zing, jacobinic, and blood-thirsty. principles of the 
abolitionists—principles which are destructive of 
every thing which is of value in our social and po- 
litical institutions, _The blacks are neither tho’t 
of, nor cared for, in the matters Most of the pe- 
titions which are week after week thrown, like 
fire-brands of destruction, into Congress, are from 
New-England females; from those, according to 
Mr. Adams, whosustain the relations of wives, 
mothers, and daughters. 'Tkat these persons should 
be first in our community to commence a crusade 
against the peace and welfare of the mothers and 
daughters of the South, is truly disgraceful and 
abominable; and that when the New-England 
men will not lend themselves to the purposes of 
the fanatics, they should permit-their-women_to 
doit, is alsoa matter of -regret-—but one which 
we are content to leave for. adjustment between 
the parties themselves.. But when New-England 
men, skulking behind the petticoats of their wo- 
men and children, press the subject upon Congress 
and the country, under cover of female _ petitions, 
then, we say, they have filled the measure of their 
own degradation. Can any one believe that fe- 
males have really any thing to do with this busi- 
ness? If theirnamesare obtained as memorialists, 
are they not obtained through the direct influence 
and interference of their priests and religious in- 
structors? and could not these same knavish ad- 
visers, or tyrants, rather-—for such they are—in- 
duce these same women and children, for the good 
of their souls, to sign a memorial, praying Con- 
gress to burn this city, or to put all its inhabitants, 
male and female, old and young, to the sword? 
What will not fanaticism, and especially religious 
fanaticism, do? The objects of the leading abo- 
litionists cannot be obtained, without greatly ex- 
tending the agitation which they commenced. 
They put forward their women in the business, in 
order that the excitement may be spread with as 
little opposition as possible. They rely, as they 
inform us in their publications, upon sympathy; 
christian sympathy—for the general prevalence of 
their views among the members of the religious I 
sects. Therefore, they cry out, “what have you 
to fear from females?” “Are insurrection, and 
slaughter, and bloodshed to be apprehended from 
women?” Yes we say: we have more to appre- 
hend from them under present circumstances, than 
fromthe men. Do not the abolitionists boast that 
the youth of the country are educated in their 
corrupt principles? and is it not through female 
influence that they wield the thunders of “our ho- 


ly religion?” 
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REV. JAMES SMYLIE IN DEFENCE OF LAWS 
FORBIDDING SLAVES TO READ. 

There are, however, laws existing in both States 
accompanied with heavy penal sanctions, prohib- 
iting the teaching of slaves to read, and meeting 
the approbation of the religious part of the reflec 

ting community ; but, passed, as I presume, from 
motives very different from those implied in the 
resolution—passed to meet the exigency of the 
case, and which, no doubt, would be unanimous! y 
repealed, to the great joy of all, as it would ren- 
der the religious instruction of slaves, less labori- 
ous—provided the cause of their passage were re- 
moved. 

The passage of those laws, however hard their 
bearing on slaves, are a necessary effect, produced, 
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tohis clerical brother, (an acolitionist, : 
suggested the objection, and who was'almost deily 
exposed to mobs,) that ‘abolitionists should nevet 
be troubled about the consequences? 


emancipatin 
were the cause of ihe 


ing, and Circulating, abolition and 
Principles in those States, 
passage oi the laws. The ignorance and immor- 
ality, occasioned by the laws, must, legitimately 
be saddled on thelaws, as the effect must-be sad- 
dled on the cause, But the laws are an effect! « 
Where, then, must they be saddled, with all theae- 
cumulated weight of guilt, but upon the cause ?-— 
even upon the back of abolitionists and emancipa- ° 
tors. Upon whom, now, will they saddle them, » 
i Ae you will allow me to answer this 

uestion, 1 will answer-by saying, upon such great 
and good men as Joha Wesley, a Edwards, 
Bishop Porteus, Pailey, Horsley, Scott, Clarke, 
Wilberforcé, Sharp, ‘Clarkson, Fox, Johnson, 
Burke, and (I will not, like Judge Jay, disgrace 
the list, by adding Daniel O’Connel, a pensioned 
slanderer,) a host of as good, if not equally great 
men of later date—say some of the aged jn the 
Chillicothe Presbytery—who, without carefully 
examining the word of God, have concluded, that 
itisa true maxim, that “slaveryis initself sinful.” 
Others, without observing or remembering, that 
great men are not always wise,” never exami- 
ned the scriptures fot themselves, but followed in 
the wake, being the smoothest sailing—until, at 
last, men in our day, have become, what the A- 
postle cautions them not to be, “the servants of 
men,” their masters. Men, then, who will thus 
act, must not complain, when they are obliged, le- 
gitimately, to place the saddle on their own folly, 
in being the slavesof men. Pardon me, for shew- 
ing this to be the disposition of an abolitionist. In 
the meantime, let the primary cause be removed, 
and the repeal of the offensive laws will follow, 
and then will arise a cheering prospect, when the 
effects of the laws will cease, 





So astonishingly hard are men, fettered down, 


without their own consciousness, with the chains 
of mental slavery, that it often requires years to 
file them orf, and sometimes they are never broken. 
I ought to sey, hammer them—for it is the word 
of God alone, that can break their chains in pieces. 


You would condemn a christian, aecoraing te 


the spirit of your resolution, who would approve 
of the laws of the slaveholding States, in relation 
to teaching slaves to read. You would, neverthe- 
less, approve of laws, which would foster ignorance 
of transactions in brothel houses—ignorance. of 
Paines Age of Reason—of Godwins Rights of 
Women, and ignorance of all books and tracts, 
that turned the word of God and his erdinanees in- 
to ridicule. Thiskind of ignorance, you would 
cncnueage among the charge committed to your 
rust. 


ene 


¥DUCATION BEFORE EMANCIPATION. 


Moral and religious education given to men who 
hae not even the possession oftheir own bodies! 
What morality which deserves tobe called such, 
what earthly morality can stand upon such a base? 
Asto religious morality, who can forget that e- 
quality, brotherhood between human beings, is the 
foundation of the Christian religion? Who can 
forget the fundamental precepts of our religion, 
This is my commandment, that ye love one ano- 
ther; Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so untothem. Now, I ask, 


is there a minister of religion who dare take for the 
text of a sermon before the blacks one of these pre- 
cepts so true and so pure? Wotild he dare to 
preach this morality to a man, all of whose rights 
were denied him? Indeed, this is not supposa- 
ble. And as to industry, is it not superfluous to 
recommend it to men and women who for the most 
of the year labor eighteen hours out of the twen- 
ty-four? 


Gentlemen, this discussion has certainly ‘estab- 


lished the position that, under all aspects of the 
question, speedy ( prochaine) emancipation is a 
necessity anda duty. Ifin presence of these facts 
there still exist partizans and defenders of slavery, 
they must be ranked in that class of incurable 


onservatives, of whom doubtless the ingenious and 
nfortunate Paul Louis Courier was thinking, 


when he said of them, that if they. had stood by 


t the creation, they would have cried out, O God, 


spare the chaos!—From the speech of M. de 
Tracy before the French Chamber of 


eputics, 
831. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Wecannot forbear to mention, especially, the 


resolutions of the General Associations of Congre- 


ational ministers in Connecticut and Massachu- 


setts, in which the zeal to subserve the ‘peculiar in-, 
terests of the South’ was soconspicuous as to in- 


uce the assumption of ecclesiastical powess, nev- 


er committed to those bodies, and never before at- 
tempted tobe exercised over congregational chur- 
chesin New England, or any protestant denomi- 


ation in America! In these resolutions, the min- 


isters claimed the power of saying ‘what the chur- 
ches might do, and what they might not do’—what 
preachers or lecturers they might hear, and what 
they might not hear. The passage of these reso- 
lutionsin Connecticut, was rendered the more re- 
markable by the fact that when objected against, 
on thé ground that they would tend t» eacourago 
mobs against anti-slavery lectures, the fact was 
neither denied nor deprecated by any one favora-’ 
ble to their adoption; but the reverend 


mover,” oni 


trary, very coldly and tauntingly rétorted’ 
ye contrary, very fngetnr' 


And this 
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We would inform our friends throughout the state, that M. R. 


i- 
Robinson, is now acting as Financial agent of the Ohio Ant 
Blavery Society, under authority of the Executive Committee of 





MARRIED. 
On Wednesday the ist Inst, by Mr. David Burnet, minister of 
ahe Gospel, Ma, Evwarp B. Hows.ts to Miss Mary Annr, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Owen Owens. all of this city. 


Ss. .L. 

Our correspondent, Judge L. of Louisiana, seems in no 
degree tired of discussion. We -would particularly solicit 
the attention of our friends to his communication. It is fair 

Yo hear both sides. They will hear from hint what slave- 
holders think, and what reason they imagine they have, for 
“holding their fellow men in bondage. This gentleman fur- 
‘jnishes additional evidence for belfeviag, that the whole south 
is not united in the resolution never to discuss the “delicate 
subject.” ‘Nothing indeed but the grossest ignorance of the 
laws of mind could ever have induced slave-holders to at- 
tempt to put out the eyes of free inquiry. 

To the Editors of the Philanthropist. 


ABOLITIONISM REVIEWED. 
NUMBER Ill. 





°F] re¥uiniie thie’ ridtice of your notes. Your supposition, 
‘note 1, that “the slave states may, at their own pleasure, 
pass laws of such severity, that the slaves cannot bear them 
—+s0 intolerable that they must necessarily be goaded to in- 
surrection,” is gratuitous and unwarrantable. Nor are we 
calling on you “to stand with arms in your hands,” to sup- 
press insurrections of our slaves. All we ask of you is to 
let us and them alone, and cease to persuade and excite 
them to insurrection* 


You plead “the freedom of speech and the press.” Does 
that freedom warrant you in employing the press to insult 
us, and to excite our slaves to insurrection in the way form- 
erly mentioned? and can there be @ more horrid abuse of 
that freedom? I really think not. In your 3d note you 
undertake to distinguish between “obedience,” and “sub- 
mission’ to human laws,--a distinction, certainly, without 
a difference. To say that you can refuse to obey the law, 
and at the same time, and in the same case submit to it, is 
‘@ flat contradiction.(1) Now, you admit, notef4, that “the 
constitution and laws of our country, are among the ‘ordi- 
=natnces of man? intended by the Apostle,’ in giving the com- 
“mand to “submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
thie Lord’s sake.(2) It follews then, clearly, that the 
‘command binds you to submit to, and obey the constitution 
and laws of your country, including all thejlaws of the slave- 
‘ holding states, in every case where they come in questien, 
*as they certainly do in the case mow in question.(3) 


But the constitution and laws protect slave owners, and 
“@its you cannot bear to submit to; and to get clear of this 
you say, “It will be difficult to prove that any convert to 
christianity in their (the Apostles) time continued a slave 
holder,” (note5.) Not so difficultas you imagine. Be- 
sides, whether it can be proved, or not, is of no consequence 
atall in this argument. If christians did not continue slave 
holders, the heathen certainly did, and these were protected 
by the Roman laws, which you admit were within the intent 
and meaning of the command. They were then clearly 
protected by thecommand in holding their slaves. Now, 
te hold slaves iseither reconcilable with christianity or it is 
not. Ifteconcilable, then christians might hold siaves, and 
weie protected by the Roman laws and by the command in 
80 doing, just as other men were. Ifnot, as you ¢ontend, 
then, by wilfully continuing to hold them, they renounced 
chnstianity, and became as the heathen; and thus they were 
‘still within the protection of the command. 
But I consider it clear, and certain, that some at least, of 
these early converts, did continue slave holders; and this is 
‘proved by the writings of St. Paul himself, In his epistle 
JI Tim. 6.1. he gives directions regulating the conduct of 
slaves towards their masters. “Let as many servants,” 
says hie, ‘as are under the yoke, count their own masters 
worthy of all honor, that the name of God, and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed; ‘and they that have believing masters, 
‘Jet them not despise them because they are brethren; but 
“yather do them service because they are faithful and bélov- 
“ed, partakers of the benefit.” “Iam no Grecian, but the 
blest critics assure us, the original Greek word here trans- 
Yated “Servants,” in its true, literal, and proper meaning, 
‘signifies Slaves. Now, the Slaves spoken of in this passage, 
or at least some of them, had “believing masters,”’ i. e. mas- 
tets who were thristians, not in name only, but real chris” 
tians, who were “faithful and beloved, partakers of the ben- 
efit,”»—and, so far from commanding these “believing mas- 
ters”? to emancipate their slaves, he commands these slaves 
to “count their own masters worthy of all honor”—and to 
“do them service.” ‘This, obviously, would not be, if they 
had not continued slave holders. Here then is proof, that 
they did so continue; and proof also, that the relation of 
master and Slave, is allowed by the Apostle himself to ex- 
ist, between Christians and their slaves. To deny this is 
to make void the whole passage—it is to suppose the Apos- 
tle, gravely and seriously giving directions regulating the 
conduct of men, tn a relation, which, at the same titne he 
did notallow to exist. But I have more proof to offer. 
Tit. 2.9. “Exhort servants,” says the Apostle, “to be o- 
bediest unto their own masters, and to please them well in 
all things, not answering again; not purloining, but shewing 
all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Savior.” On this Dr. A. Clarke, in his note, says: 
“The Apostle refers to those who were slaves and the prop- 
erty of their masters..* Here slaves are again expressly 
mentioned, and commanded to ‘*‘be obedient to their own 
masters ;”’ and no distinction ismade, between heathen and 
“believing masters.” Does not this scripture also allow 
men to hold slaves? Surely it does. Nothing can be more 
clear and express. And in perfect accordance with this, 
the same Apostle says, !. Cor. 7. 21. “Art thou called be- 
ing a servant, care'not for it,”” the Greek wordsof which, the 
same learned author sets down, and explains them as mean- 
ing, “Art thou converted to Christ while thou art a slave? 
the property of another person, and bought with his money, 
care not for it: this will not injure thy christian condition,” 
and we may the more safely rely on his interpretation, as he 
certainly was no friend to slavery in any case. Besides all 
this; in. my “Review of Abolitionism,” a small pamphlet, 
which I send you herewith, I have shewn, I think conclu- 
sively, that the law given tothe Jews, Levit. 25. 44—46. 
authorizing them to buy and hold slaves, is yet. in force a- 
mong Christians; nay, the passages I have just cited clearly 
prove the same thing.t 
Now, sir, with these authorities in our favor, I think that 

you treat usrather unkindly, when you accuse us of being 


“man stealers,” as the Rev. Hezekiah Johnson has done, 


and repeated the charge, 
We, 
‘but believe, 


again and again, in your 33d No. 


that the authorities just cited prove it such. 


‘Wesir,in our consciences believe we are right, in this 
You may think us very wrong; and who is to judge | 


A he, matter. » 
™ 


You should have known my sentiments better, sir, before 
you indulged in your sneer, at what you are pleased to call 
my “zeal for scriptural slavery.” I have now told you what 
I find the scriptures say concerning slavery, aud what I phink 
their meaning is. Answer my argument by reasoning and 
by proof, and I am ready to give it up. But bold assertion 
without proof, sneers and declamation, mean nothing in the 
present case. ‘The slavery I contend for as lawful is not 
not that scene of hardship and cruelty, you misrepresent it 
tobe. It is that which the scriptures warrant,—that which 
is regulated and governed by the directions laid down by the 
Apostles, for the government of masters and servants; of 
which, whatever you may think of the matter, there are ma- 
ny examples in the South. Christian masters observe these 
rules; and in all such cases—and there are many of them— 
slavery is stripped of nearly all its hardships. 


Bad masters there are—too many of them, among us, as 
there are too many bad men every where, even in the free 
states. Instances of their cruel treatment to their slaves I 
have seen, and known; and I have also seen; and been grat- 
ified to ste, the honest indignation such conduct never fails 
to excite in the great majority of our citizens. I have seen 


offspririg, of principles. Men are apt to deduce their ab- 


the course of life ~ which some exterior cause may have 
impelled them. The principles they might have entertained, 
when nothing existed fo lessen the influence of truth, can- 
not stand the pressure of opposing circumstances, When 
education has dimmed the moral. perceptions, interest made 
sin pleasant and habit given it power, Correct principles can- 
not long maintain their existence. Shorn of their strength, 
their dictates disobeyed, it is not to be expected that their 
rebuke will be patiently tolerated. Other notions, more in 
unison with the conduct, will spring up and supplant them. 

Iu this way, we apprehend, slavery has operated on the 
moral sense of slave-holders. Habituated to its peculiari- 
ties, pleased with its power, profited by its continuance, 
they could not forever entertain the notion that it was wrong. 
Tt made them feel uncomfortable, it divided them against 
themselves, it inflicted on them the pangs of remorses They 
had no rest and could have tone, until they persuaded them- 
selves that slavery was right, was a divine ordinance. And 
how did they accomplish thist By arguments drawn from 


By the testimony of venerable authorities?’ The wise and 


stract notions of wrong or right, wise or foolish action, from | 


history? History records not one fact that can give the 
slightest countenance to the policy or justice of slavery. 


in the South, deem it @ false accusation; and I cannot 


more,—I have known some of these bad masters prosecuted, 
and convicted for such conduet, and their slaves effectually 
relieved by it. Public sentiment is strongly opposed to all 
such cruel treatment, and greatly contributes to soften the 
hardships incident to slavery. Judging from the tone of the 
publications of the abolitionists, there is no subject on which 
they are less informed, than on that of the real condition of 
our slaves. Ss. L. 
alien 

*Jam not unaware of what your reply to this will proba- 
bly be. It will be another tirade against the enormities of 
slavery , which you will, according to your custom, paint as 
no better than “high-way robbery,” note 8, or man-stealing 
&c. &c. This is your theme, the only string you have to 
harpon. My first argument shows already, that by your 
lawless “*moral power of freemen,” you are laboring to ‘‘des- 
troy a right which is secured to us by our Jaws, and by the 
constitution of the United States.” ‘This you do not deny, 
you cannot deny it. And how do you seek to get clear of 
this? Why, it is by another violation of moral duty. “It 
is not denied,” you say, note 1, “that the constitutional pro- 
vision contained a piedge of the power of government””—to 
do what?—Why, it is tosecure us “against domestic vio- 
lence.” But in the same breath you tell us, that “neither 
the free states, nor the General Government”—“can be 
compelled” to redeem this pledge! ‘Thus, the constitution 
makes it imperiously the duty of the General Government, 
to employ its power to suppress “domestic violence”? in the 
south, aswell asin the North, and consequently the duty 
of every free state, and of every man in the nation, to obey 
its commands for that purpose——but éhis duly you exulting- 
ly tell us the slave holding statescannot compel you to per 
form! Is it thus you ‘‘submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man??? And, forsooth, to afford you something like the 
semblance of an excuse, for this palpable violation of duty, 
you gratuitously insult us, by supposing, that the slave hol- 
ding states ‘may, at their own pleasure, pass laws of such 
severity,””——“‘so intolerable” that they “must necessarily” 
goad our slaves on “to insurrection !” 


+I am aware that some of your dogmatical Doctors have 
already pronounced it impious for any man even to attempt 
to justify slavery in any case on scripture authority. I sup- 
pose these sage Doctors must be infallible—in their own 
conceit. Ve must, however, take leave to read and un- 
derstand tlhe scriptures for ourselves. 


—— 


(1) A-small matter to differabout. I obey a law; I sub- 
mit toa penalty. Cases may arise, in which obedience 
would be criminal: submission, as defined, can never be sin- 
ful. ‘The peace principles of the society of Friends make 
it their duty to refuse obedience to some human ordinances, 
but the same principles make it their duty to submit to the 
penalty for disobedience.—-Eps. Pai. 


(2) S. L. we presume is a christian. He therefore 
must. know that this command is to be received with certain 
qualifications. God never bestowed on man authority to 
ordain the metes and bounds of vice and virtue, to establish 
the standard of morality. The rule of right is not to be de« 
duced from human laws. Men are imperfect; so are all 
their laws. Meu are corrupt: so are many of their ordinan- 
ces. Did God ever design that his own pure ordinances, 
should be annulled by the corrupt edicts of a depraved mor- 
tal? The will of man, as expressed in legislation, does not 
unfrequently conflict with the will of the Almighty. Can 
it be made a question in a christian country, in a protestant 
community, where the Bible is the only admitted standard 
of faith and practice, the word of Jehovah reverently ac- 
knowledged to be the supreme law, who is to be obeyed, 
God, or man? which is tobe disregarded when conflict- 
ing, Divine or human ordinances? It was an ordinance 
of Nebuchadnezzar that no man should worship the God of 
the Jews. Daniel disobeyed the ordinance, but submitted 
to the penalty: he was cast into the lion’s den. Did he do 
right? ‘I'he three Hebrews were thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace, because they would not, according to the ordinance, 
bow down and worship the Golden image of the King. ‘They 
disobeyed, but submitted to the penalty: did they do right? 
Peter and John received commandment from the rulers at 
Jerusalem, that they should neither teach nor preach in the 
name of Jesus. They disobeyed the commandment, prea- 
ched Christ, submitted to the penalty, and were cast into 
prison: did they do right? No! none of them did right. 
None of the myriads of martyrs tor conscience’ sake have 
evér done right, if, without qualification, it be a duty to sub- 
mit to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. ‘The 
doctrine is horrible, in the sense in which S. L. seems to 
use it. Why, when revolutionary France ordained there 
should be no God, that the Sabbath should be abolished, 
and Reason! worshipped, every Christian, according to such 
doctrine, was bound to fling away his religion, his God,— 
“for the Lord’s sake.?? The meaning of the Apostle evi- 


map, which did not conflict with the claims of God, and that 
where obedience would be criminal, they should submit with 
all meekness. \ Hf it be asked, who is to decide when ohedi- 


—for to his own master he standeth or falleth. _ There is 
but little danger of much trouble from needless nonconformity 
for in the main, men must be either extraordinarily good or 
bad, who choose to incur the graver penalties of human 
laws.—Eps. Pui. 


(3) Ofcourse, this will depend as we havejust explained 


disregarded. 


the good of all times and countries have denounced it. 
reason—by the" instructions of natnre speaking through all 
her works—by the still, small voice of approving conscience ? 
Nature and reason proclaim with a thousand tongues equa- 
lity in human rights, and conscience thunders against the im- 
measurable wickedness of robbing men of themselves. 
tory, experience, authority, nature, reason, conscience, have 
all united in one broad, overwhelming testimony against sla- 
very. 


torily to himself, that in holding his neighbor in bondage he 
is doing no wrong? 
trine, that oppression is no sin, deprivation of right no evil, 


robbery no crime, the enslaving of a brother approved of 
by God? 


dently was, that Christians should obey every ordinance of 


ence iscrimina!, the answer is easy—every man for himself 


on the moral character of those laws. If sinful they must be 
But, after all, this is altogether irrelevant. 
Abolitionists are not bound by any ordinance to respect sla- 
very: they violate no human or Divine ordinance when thes 


By 


His- 


How then has the slave-holder demonstrated so satisfac- 


Whence has he derived his new doc- 


From that Revelaticn which was designed to 
equalize and exalt the whole race of man, and establish 
throughout the world the reign of brotherly love,—from the 
Bible. This is his strong tower. In this he finds a refuge 
for oppression, his commission to enslave, a charter of rights 
to the bones and sinews, soul and spirit of his fellow-man. 
We love the Bible. Its every word is dear to our heart. 
Oor peace stands in the truth of its doctrines; our brightest 
hopes have been kindled by its revelations. But, much as 
we love it, deep as is our reverence for it, pure as is the 
peace and measureless as are the hopes to which it gives 
birth; could we be convinced, that its pages do in very deed 
sanction a system, that makes might the source of right, 
gives to the stiong commission to oppress the weak, annihi- 
lates the mind and morals, hopes and happiness of millions 
of human beings, we would pray God to blot the Bible out 
of uur remembrance, deliver us from }ts delusions, and for- 
give us for having thought it could proceed from Him, the 
Gracious Father of the spirits of all men. Thank God! 
The Bible is like Himself—holy, just, true and good, the 
friend of the poor, the avenger of the oppressed, the foe of 
tyrants; full of mercy and without partiality. 
But we are called upon to prove this, or, in other words, 
to answer the arguments of Judge L. in favor of the position, 
that the Scriptures sanction slavery. This we shall endea- 
vor to do, after a few necessary, preliminary remarks, 


Inconsistency indicates mutability} contradiction implies 
falsehood. Men exhibit inconsistency in conduct, because 
they lack wisdom, decision or honesty. A system of doc- 
trines ts contradictory in itself, betause it is deficient in 
truth, The Divine mind is unchangeable, infinitely wise, 
ruled by unerring rettitude, and thetefore always perfectly 
consistent in its manifestations, God also is truth, and can- 
not be the author of contradictories, All his communica- 
tions must be consistent with himself, and harmonious in all 
their parts. Could the Bible, which claims to be a revela- 
tion from Heaven, be demonstrated beyond doubt to contain 
contradictions, we should at once have an evidence of the 
falsity of its claims, or of the corruption of its text. 
When its Divine authenticity is established by due testi- 
mony, Common sense teaches, that in the interpretations of 
its component parts, we should have regard to the harmony 
of the whole. As the greater should take precedence of the 
less, it follows, that its particular precepts ought to be con- 
strued in the light of its great principles and laws. Es« 
pecially does this consequence follow, because the principles 
and leading laws constitute the fountain head of minor régu- 
lations. In every case where any part will legitimately ad- 
mit of two constructions, one conflicting, the other harmons 
izing with the tenor of the whole, that construction should 
doubtless be adopted, which is thus harmonious. In any 
case, moreover, where a passage seems t6 us to be suscepti- 
ble of only one meaning, and that irreconcilable with the 
tenor of the whole, it is clearly unphilosophieal to build upon 
this anomalous part a system of doctrines; because we 
ought to suppose that deficiency of knowledge in the premi- 
ses, is the reason why we cannot discern its fitness to the 
other parts. In accordance with these assumptions, it ful- 
lows, that if slavery, such as exists in America, be utterly 
at variance in all its parts with the great principles and lead- 
ing laws of Divine Revelation, then all those passages in 
the Bible having any relation to it, are to be construed ac- 
cording to the principles just laid down, 
Our position is, that slavery is thus at variance; and were 
this a suitable place, we should be glad to enlarge on the 
proofs that sustain the position. But we shall now select 
only as many as may be necessary, being anxious to hasten 
to the argument of Judge L. 

“And Jesus said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength ;” and, “thy neighbor as thyself.” These are the 
two grand principles of the Bible—love to God and love to 
man. The former will forbid any trespass upon the rights of 
Jehovah, any setting aside of his claims, any dishonoring of 
his works-~it will not suffer men to rob God. Under the in- 
fluence of brotherly love, no man can employ violence against 
his neighbor, hold him under the pressure of constantcoercion, 
insult and degrade him by claiminghimas property, But what 
is slavery? The very foundation of it is the tenure, by which 
one man holds another as his absolute property. Is this no 
trespass on the rights of the Creator, no robbery of God, who 
alone can own man? Does not this tenure dishonor the slave 
and,through him bis Maker? David said of man, “For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor, Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put 
all things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field: the fowls of the air and. the fishof the 
sea, and whatsoever pacseth through the paths of the sea,” 

Here is the evidence of man’s nobility, an evidence to 
which your slaves are as much entitled as yourself, Do 
you not then dishonor God, when you strike down your bro- 
ther from his high elevation, and put him among sheep and 
oxen, and the beasts of the fields, over whom he, in com- 








attack it. We have said somuch on this point in previouy 


his neighbor to meliorate his condition. 


positions which might lessen by a little their gains. 
will not suffer their slaves to own any thing. 


‘must admit, tod, that this tenure of property is'no leas in- 
consistent with the spirit of brotherly love. We “ae 
‘so far question his good sense ‘as to suppose, that he will 
plead special authority from the Almighty to hold his breth- 
ren in bondage. Whence then does he derive this right of pro- | 
perty in human beingst Surely not from the charter of 
rigbts we have just quoted, _ In this, all things were put un- 
der the foot of man, but no authority given to one class of 
men to own another class, and to put them under foot. God 
has reserved this species of property for himself, ‘ All 
| souls are mine,’? saith Jehovah, No! the slave-holder’s 
right is the right of force. No one can suppose that a man 
would submit to be owned as a horsey unless violently com- 
pelled. The slaves are thus compelled. ‘The whole sys- 
tem of slavery is a system of foice, exerted to coerce the 
mental, moral and bodily faculties of one class of men into 
the service of another class. It needs nothing more than the 
simple statement of this fact, which Judge L. cannot deny, 
to demonstrate the éntire hostility of slavery to the spirit 
of the second great commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.?? 

The spirit of this commandment forbids one man to en- 
hance his own security, promote his own comfort, or cherish 
his own pride, by forcibly depriving others of security against 
inconvenience, hunger pain or death. An essential jyart 
of the system of Slavery is, that its victims are stripped of 
the right of self protection, that they are exposed almost de- 
fenceless to the passion, caprice and cold-blooded cruelty of 
their masters, that they have in fact no adequate protection 
for life and limb. We repeat, this is an essential part of the 
system of slavery, and if Judge L. deny it, we are prepared 
to prove it: Does this feature harmonize with the spirit of 
brotherly love ? 

The spirit of this commandment obligates every man not 
only, not to hinder, but positively to promote the efforts of 
Slave holders think 
wealth a blessing, and would be greatly aggrieved by‘anyfim- 
They 
An essential 
part of the system of slavery is, that slaves can acquire no 
species of property. All they are and all they have belong 
to their masters, and minister to their gains. Is there broth- 
erly love in this? 





The spirit of this commandment plainly obligates a man 
to give his neighbor a full equivalent for that which he takes 
from him. Failure to do this violates in fact the two laws 
—‘*Thou shalt not steal,’ and ‘Thou shalt not covet.” 
Slavery cannot consist with wages. An essential part of it 
is, that the slave can receive no wages. All his earnings 
are taken by his master. Is unrequited toil consistent with 
brotherly love? Can I compel my unoffending neighbor, un- 
der pain of punishment, toearn by the sweat of his brow, 
three or four hundred dollars, lay out fifty dollars in his food 
and clothing, pocket the balance and yet love him as my- 
self? 

The spirit of this commandment binds me to promote the 
intellectual and moral and religious character of my neigh- 
boz. An essential part of the system of Slavery is, that the 
intellect be stifled and darkened, the morals neglected, and 
religious privileges curtailed. Is this system pervaded by 
the spirit of brotherly love? 


The spirit of this commandment obligates every man to 
regard, as sacred, the several relations amongst men, which 
God has ordained ; and to facilitate the efforts of his neigh- 
bor to do the will of God by keeping his commandments, 
Slavery tramples vjfon every one of these relations. Itdoes 
not recognize matrimony, for slaves cannot be married in 
law. Hence slavery isan immense system of fornication. 
But if the slave-holder contends, that the voluntary, illegal 
unregulated contracts, which prevail among slaves, are vir- 
tual marriages, then is he guilty of violating the command, 
“what God ha3 joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
The system of slavery sanctions this violation and naturally 
leads toit. Is it a system of brotherly love? God has giv- 
en parental affection to none but parents, and his ordinance 
is, that parents should cherish, instruct, and govern theirown 
children. God has commanded childrer to obey and rever- 
ence their parents. ‘The slave-holder steps in between the 
parent And child, annuls the government of tlre Gne, and pre- 
vents the ohedience of the other. His will is the supreme 
law of both, Nay, more, he can part them forever. Is this 
to honor God and Jove his “neighbor as himself?? But not 
only does it disregard these sacred relations, it prevents obe- 
dience to the laws of God. “Search the scriptures” was the 
command of Christ. “Search not the scriptures” is the com 
mand of slavery. “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.?? Whose commandinent does the slaveholder keep? 
The slave holder forbids his slaves, to read the Bible, keeps 
the commandment of slavery ,and loves it better than Christ. 
Contrast the effects of religion and slavery and new proofs 
spring up of the entire opposition of the B:ble to Slavery. 
Religion is a system of equality. It tends to equalize 
men in feeling, condition, privilege, and the enjoyment of 
natural rights. Slavery is the subverter of all equality, and 
creator of the most unholy and inhuman distinttions. Re- 
ligion humbles the proud, but gives grace to the lowly. Sla- 
very exalts the proud, but abases the humble. Religion al- 
lays ferocity, softens human character, cherishes the finer 
feelings, is the friend of peace, breathes good will, and makes 
men feel as brethren. Slavery fosters éruelty, hardens char- 
acter, foments discord , engenders hate, suspicion, fear, ani- 
mosities, murders, and makes men live like demons. Re- 
ligion is the source of true dighity—tends to make men tru- 
ly noble, pure in principle, generous in sentiment, high in 
thought, glorious in hope, boundless in purpose. Slavery is 
the parent of meanness—makes men. vile, depraved in prin- 
ciple, base in sentiment, barren of thought, naked of hope, 
destitute in fact of all that makes life pleasant or honorable. 
Religion teaches men that in honor they should prefer one an- 
other; that every one should consult his neighbor's good ; that 
men should respecteven the weakness of 9 brother: religion 
is full of mercy and of good fruits, and without partiaiity. 
Slavery teaches men to honor themselves, and dishonor oth- 
ers, to prefer theirown to another’s good, to disregard not 
only the infirmities, but unalienable rights of their brethren: 
Slavery is full of cruelty and evil fruits, and cherishes the 
most wicked prejudice that ever cursed a nation, 

We will not extend this part of the subject. Enough, we 
presume, has been said to support our position, that slavery, 
in all its parts is opposed to the principles and some of the ex- 
press laws ofthe Bible. In our next, we shail endeavor to ex- 
plain in the light of these principles, the passages, on which 
Judge L. relies to-sustain the lawfulness of slavery. 





KIDNAPPERS “IN A BAD BOX.” 


John Asbury and Rollins, citizens of Kentucky, 
together with Lewis Zeigler, who had resided a few days as 
a cooper, in New Richmond, a village on the Ohjo, twenty 
miles above Cincinnati, were arrested in that place, (Jan. 
30,) on the charge of kidnapping a colored man, named 
Moses Hawkins, a résident of that place. The circum- 
stances, so far as we have them, are briefly these: 

Hawkins, having some skill as a fiddler, was persuaded 
by Zeigler, (who was bribéd for the deed of infamy with 
five dollars,) to go over to the Kentucky side of the river to 
play for a dancing party that was to be held there. Al- 
though he was not without some misgivings as to harm, they 
were overcome by the persuasions of Zeigler. Zeigler hav- 
ing succeeded, immediately gave information of it to Ash- 
bury and Rollins, who were at one of the inns of the village 





Rollins set off at once for the Kentuéky side 
Jeaving their horses at the inn, Having seized and secured 
Hawkins, Rollins returned for the horses. In the mean- 
}time, a Mr. McCalester, one of the citizens, becoming ac. 
quainted with circumstances which convinced him of their 
guilt, took out a warrant against them, and Zeigler was ar- 
rested at once. After this, Rollins, having come over for 
the horses, and knowing nothing of the discovery that had 
been made, was arrested also, He sent word immediately 
to Asbury, that he had gotten into a difficulty and wisheg 
him. to come over. Asbury did, probably without know: 
ing the extent of the disclosure against him, or the danges 
-itinvolved. Norhad he at all forgotten, that he was of the 
“Chivalry of the South,? He displayed the true Spirit of 
a Southern knight of the order of the cow-hide, At fi 
he bore himself most loftily—saying, 
ed of the warrant, if thé magistrate’s office was “hand 





of the river, 


I8ty 
on being informe 


’ 
he would go in—if not, not. He expressed great aes, " 
that so many people should be collected together on so tie 
fling an occasion, But when the warrant was read to him 
and he saw that the *four-pence half-penny gentry” of Ohie 
were not moved from, their determination to deal with him 
according to law, without any singular respect for his knight- 
hood, the color fled from his face, and he stood before them 
a pale, guilty, cowering thing. The trial was then entered 
on, and they were ordered to be recognized in a bond of 
$1,000, to the Court of Common Pleas of Clermont coun- 
ty. They were enabled to give the security required, the 
two from Kentucky being, as it is represented, in good cir. 
cumstances. Before they were provided with bail, they 
were put in the custody of a guard-till the next morning, 
Asbury exclaimed, “what! put me under guard! Why T 
would rather be in hell? When the law was read to i, 





—why he was 


bondage.* 
ed. 
ing of life. 


what we have 
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them, 


Yet, 


it has fallen 


ped was sent 
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mon with yourself, was to exercise dominion? Judge L. 


waiting the result of Zeigler’s treachery. Ashbury and 





, : 
of New Richmond, where nearly all are abolitionists 


abuse—nothing unlawful was done. 
enforced—they did it firmly yet mildly. Suppose any of 


there are others that rise h a 
made to include only flagellations inflicted for ordinary 
linquencies, on the part 0 


for larger thefis, ~ 
number.(500) set down as the annual allowance for the 


inily, is frequently inflicte 
of it. As some proof of 
to the business of flagellating slaves in the South, 


in Charleston some years 820, 
purpose of whipping slaves for pay. 
or mistress, directing the number of stripes to be inflict 
The establishment was kept and the whipping exec’ 


a white man. At New Orleans, it is said, the sam 
ness is carried on by a colored man ata room in 


To the unbecoming 


showing that his offence was punishable with long confine- 
ment in thes penitentiary, he declared with an oata, “he 
would die before he would go there.?? And his “little boy! 


the smartest and most interesting boy in the 


world—sooner than leave him and go to the penitentiary, he 
would die and go to hell.?? 

Thus they raved and foamed, Because their liberty} was 
justly suspended for a time-—never once thinking of poor 
Hawkins, whom they had attempted to reduce to endless 


They offered to compromise by giving up theic horses, &c, 
so that the prosecution might be stopped and they discharg. 
They were all of them, we believe, men in the mon. 


How different was the conduct of the people 
y from 
lately seen in the South. No lynching, no 
The law was tobe 


Ohio had been caught enticing away a slave, 


a freeman? Who doubts, that execution 


would not have outrun the law? In order that kidnap. 
| pers may in future have notice, so far as we can give it to 


danger, we he,eto subjoin the law of Ohig 


in relation to this subject. 

“No person or persons shall in any manner attempt to 
carry out of this State, any black or mulatto person, with- 
out first taking such black or mulatto person before some 
| judge or justice of the peace, in the county where such black 
or mulatto person was taken, and there, agreeably to the 
laws of the U. 
in such black or mulattd person ”? 

“Any person or persons offending against the provisions 
of this act, shall, on conviction thereof by indictment iu the 
Court of Common Pleas in any county in this State, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be confined in 
the penitentiary at hard labor, for any space of time, not 
less than three nor more than seven years at the discretion 
of the Court.” 


S., establish by proof, ais or their property 


* We have heard that Hawkins, by some means or other, 
made his escape from the persons to whose care the kidnaps 
pers had entrusted him in their absence. 


CINCINNATI REPUBLICAN. 


A shott time since, there was republished in the Philan 
thropist, an extract from the Annual Report of the New 
York Anti-Slavery Society, the object of which was to show 
from data assumed, that whilst the Southern slaves were 
earning annually for their masters one hundred millions of 
dollars, they were receiving fiom them and their overseers; 
some fifty millions of stripes, being a blow for every two 


slave. The whole article was again repub- 
Cincinnati Republican, one of our slavery: 


presses, with this becoming and racy preface :— 
““More abolition lies—-We extract the followiug tissue of 
falsehood and calumnies from the Philanthropist of this 


Following the article, we have this concluding comment: 
——“Every body who has resided in the slave states, or who 
is at all familiar with the treatment of slaves, knows the 
above statements to be false, 
its falsity than its endorser, the editor of the Philanthi- 


No one is more conscious of 


Now the “editor of the Philanthropist” was not the “endor- 
sor” of the article in question any more than the editorof 
the Republican was, of the various calculations transfer? 
to his paper from others, of what would be the result of the 
presidential canvass, where he said nothing about them 
We gave no opinion on the calculations made in the aiti:le 
alluded to, leaving it to our readers to judge for themselrés 
of their correctness. 
call for an expression of our opinion in the premises, We $2); 
if there is any error iu it, it is in the smallness of the nuil- 
ber of stripes supposed to be inflicted annually on the slaves 
We will, ourselves, make a statement, to show the 9 
lity, (for nothing more can be attained in such a case,) that 
our opinion is correct, Suppose the slaves (2,500,000,) 
be divided into families of twenty-five each, and each famis 
ly to be under the direction of an overseer, or of a mastét 


However, as the occasion seems ' 


vues? 


own overseer. If in each of these families 


500 lashes be dealt out during the year, the sum of filly 
millions, as mentioned in the N. Y. Report, will have bees 
made up. That each family of twenty-five slaves receives 
on an average 500 stripes during the year, we did uot su?” 
pose that any one who had enjoyed the opportunities po 
sessed by Mr. Ramsay, for observing 
tion free and slave,” would question. 
here to convey the idea, 
twenty-five who have not this num 


“the colored popula: 
It is not intended 
that there are no slave families 
ber of Jashes inflicted 0 


where there is one falling below that pumbel 
igh above it. ‘This statement 


For running away: 
&c., the whole 


f the slaves. 
for insubordination, &c., 


d in’a single day on a single mem 
the importance which is attach 
there w9 
(and we have not heard « 
into diguse,) an establishment for the spec 
The slave to be wh" 
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to the flagellater, with a note from the 
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a ; wot m ee tach . ae a 2 be ee , ii he ei de = ~ 
Mr. Ramsay to associate the name of the “editor of the the Agricultural Society of St, Johns, 8, C., and published on important objects—Morals purified and chastened by the influ- | Soc, to take méasures to ston thé vending of ii saa 8 i ——e 
Philanthropist,” he tust not look for any reply dictated by by the Society, Charleston, 1834, Mr. 8. remarks: sa Seen eeele sears Fone, ibepotanesnr, the unfeign: | is, the groceries on Sabbaths. Pe, Serr gtd yam ga _ asc - sap evening stormy and the au- 
the same spirit, or couched in terms bearing any siniilitude| I consider tn the stocks tt night, with or | &emanation,and not the mere counterfeit, of virtuous and be- $ : 


The use of the meeting house 


mR ‘ a vote of ity < ion. 
40 those he has used. We cannot co-dpera te with Mr, R. vote of @ majority of the session 


without hard labor in the ina; tan. Gorerte auxiliary in the |. 
‘or any other editor who may follow his example, in further 


cause of good government, ‘To the correctness of this opi- 
nion cperience 


ulent affectiony;—if we say, these are the constituents of fe: 


Jeft under the door of orie of them, informing him that if he 
male refinement, we answer at once, that it is decidedly lower in 


was refused for the occasion by 
did not desist, he would be exalted on a rail. Suchvhas been 


2ist, rode 14 miles to Hartford, 


found an appointment for me to 

4 . ‘ena; ; oa BRR, speak at 2 o'clock, P. M., found the public where »ped full 

_— many can’bear testimony. has convinced | the South thap in the North, , ‘The causes leading tothis superidr- | the state of public opinion, that these out " ve, buble where I stopped ful 

degrading the public press of the country, by making it the | me that there is ho punishmtint to which the slave looks with | ity of the North wre'such as will be sufficient we thitik, to satisfy | been ated aT bs a a dice bic Peo sagt not | of men, who had assembled t6 prevent my lecture. I afterwards 
vehicle of embittered and contemptuous and indecorous Jan- | More horror.” all impartial thinds, . 8 ‘ seve 


af ene rte meget 
; ‘ nce. Soon afterwards we 
were interrtipted by the entrance of the disturbers of our meet- 
ing. They amtoyed us by questions, ribaldrous remarks and in- 
cessant and loud talking, which made it at times quite impossible 
to be heard. After thus contesting the matter for about halfan 
hour, one of their number obtained the floor and commenced an 
assault upon Bible Societies, Sunday-School Societies, and I sup- 
pose he was eventually aiming at Abolition, but before he arrived 
at this point, the audience concluded to leave. Notice was given 
that those, who were desirous of asserting théir freedom of speech 
and action by forming an Anti-Slavery Society, might repair to 
the house of Mr. J. W. Seymour, A respectable number assem- 
bled; and although the mob swore that there sliould be no society 
‘in Hartford, we organized one on the spot numbering about forty 
members. The Society then gave nie a most cordial invitation to 
remain and contintie my lectures, and to continue the effort that 
evening. A lecture was accordingly appointed. The mobs were 
present on this occasion also, and proceeded in much the same 
manner as before, except thatthey were more boisterous and vulgar 
with the manifest design of insulting the ladies who were present. 
When it became manifest that I could not proceed with the lecture, 
it was concluded to adjourn‘to the school house and pray the Lord 
to interpose in our behalf. An hour or more was accordingly 
spent in fervent supplication to Almighty. God, that he would ap- 
pear for the help of the poor and confound the counsels of their 
adversaries. A meeting for prayer was also appointed to be held 
the next morning (Sabbath) at sunrise. 
22d. Spoke twice during thie diy; éndeavored to enforce the ob- 
ligation of Christians to ‘remember those in bonds as bound 
with.” A good audience, apparently miich. interested—no dis- 
turbance. The rabble however disturbed andther religious meet- 
ing held in town during the time of my second address: thus 
showing that Abolitionists are not alone obnoxious to the rage of 
wicked then, when law and right dre prostrate. But although we 
were permitted té énjoy this sabbath in pehce, oiit enemies 
were not idle. The country was scoured for some miles kround 
and all the lawless were required to appear in Hartford the next 
morning to prevent iny lecturing. ‘ Rie 
23d. Soon after breakfast this morning, the defenders of the Con. 
stitution began to assemble. And a more savage looking band 
you neVer saw. Most of them wrapped in red or yellow hunting 
shirt8and many of them armed with bludg their 
has been variously estimated at from 200 to 300. They spent the 
forenoon in raising their courage to the sticking point by drinking 
—threatening— yelling—and firing pistols in the streets. The 
| friends of truth were however unflinebingly determined to main- 
tain “‘the right.” Some difficulty abdut the house, together with 
other maitere; delayed oiir meeting a little beyond the appointed 
time; At the hour, however, 4 company 6f warm hearted, nobie- 
minded women walked fearlessly through the crowd of ruffiians, 
regardless of their scoffs and brutal jeers, to the school house and 
there engaged in prayer, that God would make the wrath of man 
to praise him and that the remainder might be restrained. When, 
incompany with a number of friends, { made my appearance— 
on my way to the meeting house, the mob commenced their ope- 
rations more in earnest. They ran upto ine, pushing one another 
upon mé; throwing sticks, §c. and finally a part of them made a 
rush ahead of me for the house. We went forward, however, 
and entered Witli the trowd, determined if. possible to speak. 
After an address from one of their number; deprecating violence 
and urging them to hear me for half an hour, I made an effort to 
speak, but finding it impossible to be heard, I ceased. One of 
their leaders now made his way over the tops of the benches to 
the pulpit, and proposed the terns, on which I could escape per- 
sonal injury. They were, thatin twenty minutes I shoula ;cava 
the place bag and baggage, with a promise never to return or to 
attempt to lecture there again. After enforcing his proposition by 
flourishing his cudgel, seconded by similar demonstrations and 
many threats from his subalterns; some one sianding near me 
but without any authority from me, cried out, ‘the says he'll go.’ 
This intelligence, accompanied with a renewed indication that 
: ’ n attempt to force the dodr, but were repulsed by those in-| { wished to speak, produced comparative silence for a moment, 
and starvation to which Mr. Paulding’s, and all its fore- struck down and trampled upon in their defence, but Chris- | side, or, rather, seeing that the Dr. was detérnrined to fire | [improved it toassure them that 1 could not in obedience to their 
runners have been consigned. In this state of things, we eh sehen ape cto omy was ae wom, WES ae upon them, they desisted. A parley then ensued at one of dictation, suerender me haces han chet ebayer coverna 
have left to us no other than the Yankee resort--we must | ~@VlOUF we — . act like him, who, “when hewas re- | the windows. The Dr's. friends gathered around him; arm-| citizen, And now oe mi coatiaieate ao 
“guess,” who this valiant cavalier may be. And it will be viled, reviled we ee J vies “s watwod, eS cabatgned ed with guns, pitchforks, clubs, &c. Meantime a justite-of | aie las Saag 1 ae “9 cm eaRes “ rr sl 
a “genuine” guess——for so adroit is he in the use of his vi- ee . Sn ee em | of tie pagpe. mam ont aatkineieed. seer tq diapitey. te tie | he says he wont go, stop him”—while others more ferocious still, 
gor—so auibidextrous in hailing now fiom the North, and ounly. 


name of the State of Ohio. They replied, you have ors | cried, “kill him.” At the same time, sume of those near me en- 
then from the South, that he has actually confounced ou The world may call this mean, but that cannot be mean | Jered the peace, and that is all you can do; and threw him 
simplicity. 


| deavored to enforce their conflicting opinions. One seized me by 
which became the Prince of Glory. ‘They tay éall it fool- | °V¢? 20 iron kettle and injured him considerably. As he | the arm for thé purpose of dragging me from the pulpit and the 
* : ° * oat F Py : 
In his introduction, he says, “We of the North claim a right,” | ish, but it is the wisdom of God. Wrath is not to be quench- was talking to the drunken band, wielding clubs, hoes, bil. | tt see 8 eae sap paar eee ey > 
ne : : ; lets of wood, &c.; a young fellaw again stepped up, and de= | tat Eshould not go pe - 
§c., yetin the main body of the work he throws out, with a pro- | ed by wrath, violence allayed by violence, war extirpated by : . . : findlly with tne aid of some of my friends and by seconding the 
fusion thatseems inexhaustible, contemptuous expressions against | war, ‘The passive virtues, the suffering graces, Christianity manded admittance. The Dr. again told rim that it would | 
the North, and institutes such injurious comparisons of the north- A ae iets 
ern pecplic withthe Slave-holders, that it seems improbable, a dolighis lamest reehy largely joqaieatens and it is through 
their instrumentality chiefly that violence of every species 


Testimony of the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky. 
“This.system licences and produces great cruelty. 
“Mangling, imprisonment, starvation, and mat species 


of torture, may be inflicted upon him, (the slave,) and he 
has no redress, : , 


guage. We desire to see not only Mr. R., but every other 
editor who deserves it, exerting & wide influence in benefit- 
ting the country by purifying the press. Whilst we say this, 
we have to acknowledge at the same time, that we have lit- 
tle hope of any editor inva free state, who, like MryRam-( phere are now in sii Cian tad ed Wiles. hac 


say, is the open advocate of Southern slavery, and who | beings, exposed, defenceless, to every insult, and every inju- | to the excellence of someof them. But they are oases in the des: 
has once used his own press to instigate a mob to the work 4 short of maiming or death, which their fellow-men may | ert. ‘There are undeniable circumstances which prove the truth 
of destroying another, that dared to unloose its prison-house Koreas ari + en! 90h bo me Ps wf inflicted by | of the general position, Male schools always precede in excellen. 
snd expeababaigatludiont: w thefighiaf diy: We say; of ee, DY grasping avarice, by brutal lust, by ma- | oy those fur females. In them of whatsoever grade, the whole 


lignant spite, and by insane anger. Their happiness is the 
such an one, we can cherish but little hope of his benefitting | sport of every whim, and the pray of every passion that may, caves at so grok calamari bs alg ot 


Oe ' mati ie i 1 came in sleighs, and brought with them a cask of tar, deter- 
his country, by contributing any essential aid to the purifica- wri sey de isk eer ae — the abies If} the south to the Northern Colleges. So of the females to the | ™iMing to rail-tide and tarhim. They came into the house 
tion and exaltation of the public press. ‘That the arewel slaves, it would overwhelba aiaery ceulpaiaiasiols ohana Seminaries established for them in the North, If the tide could | ud Waited till the lose of the discussion, and then some 
slaveholder should often give way to abusive and improper] would move even the obdurate to sympathy. ‘There is a be changed, and it should be seen setting from.the North to the | of them engaged in disputing with him, 
language against those who are exposing the enormities of | also a vast sum of suffering inflicted upon the slave by hu- | S°"'s we should at once acknowledge the cause in the deteriora- | ed to close the door. 'T 
his “system,” is not much to be wondered at, but that one | ™@"e masters, asa punishment for that idleness and’ mis- 

yee, “i . : conduct which slavery uaturally produces, * * 8 # 
whe is the conduotor of a paper claiming to be influential— “Brutal stripe ae . ge ; 
living in a country whose free institutions are at war with| dionities are De yhe all she "verted Kinde of ‘personal ite The : 

Y j g 8; are not the only species of cruelty which slavery hey next went out two miles from town, to disperse a 

slavery every where, should become a railer against those | | 


icenses. . ..... Brothers and sisters, parents and children, | *heage of 14or 15. At this inost important period of their lives; | theeting, and take the young man; 
who are defending those institutions against the pressuré of husbands and wives, dre torn asuuder, and permitted to see | When the powers.of the mind are beginning to develope them- 


ted t 1 appointed, there was no meeting there, and he was it an op- 
i ‘ : ‘1p | CACh Other no more. ‘These acts are daily occurring in the | Selves, they are hurried away from school, to attend néw exclu- Ste disecti : : P 
slavery ——- no small ground of mayat a. Whilst midstof us. ‘The shrieks and the agony ohn paris db on | sively to the more recanted duties of the toilet; and to practice re Gleeson, lectusing (oa considerably large and very in- 
such ought to have his thanks, they receive nothing but his| such occasions, proclaim with a trumpet tongue the iniquity | more fully the “arte and mystery” of fashionable life. During telligent audiénée in Miller, T.S. He had gone there the 
revilings. And these revilings are becoming more and more | and cruelty of our system. ........ There is not a neigh- | their attendance at sthool however, in the South, they are gene: | Preceding evening—attended a diceussion, and by request 
aggravated and venomous if possible, as the ground on borhood where these heart-rending scenes are not displayed. | rally permitted elso to attend fashionable parties of every kind. | re , 


which he stands to proclaim them is begiuning to give way There is not a village or road that doos not behold the sad | ‘The daughters of wealthy pareiits are not often unmarried at the | ¢ 


ood Gani boneal lth, procession of manacled outcasts, whose chains and mourn- age of sixttert of seventeen. 


ful conntenances tell that they are exiled by force from all wi sertédh i ea ‘ : 
We refer the editor of the Republican to the subjoined | that their hearts held dear.°—See Address of Synod to SW RTT ney are PAC aS Yom heed of © args Celie Sf 
domestic slaves. There are few families at the South that have 


a ee i ich hi Churches, in 1835, p. 12: 
testimonies of slave-halders—on which his attachment to : P less than three or fottr domestic servants, where they can keep 


avery may lead him to fix his impress of “more abolition k : : ; ; j 
a A y tea ‘ : Pp ‘THE SOUTH VINDICATED FROM THE TREASON AND that number, The number ubout the house of the master is not 
lies? He can do it as easily on them as he has on the ex- : : : fay, unfrequently eight and ten—sometimes a dozen. To keep so 
wact already honored by him in the same way, and with FANATICISM OF ‘THE NORTHERN ‘ABOLI- many employed—to watch them at their work—to piinish them, sien d th : , ee 
eqeal effect, ‘FIONIST'S,” orreport them for punis t for malf or nonfeasane: is i mBs a nt whether they should maintain 
We had neither jeisare nor room last week. to give our | ®° small nndertaking. It occupies nearly all the time of the mis- | ‘héir rights or tamely subiit to mob-law, was distiissed. A 
Pestimony of Thomas Jefferson. rebtlore haw Gindsiamdiagithe wintidemmints aacibae ress, who is thus converted intoa kind of ludy-overseer. number deterniinéd at all hazards to maintain their rights; 
«The whole commerce between master and siave, isa ssintiio » note of otic daiibbthe attesk, - Thoaiie genet [We _ no room for more on this sulject now. It will be| and Dr. Baxter nobly tendered his house fdr tHe meeting, 
perpetual exercte of the most baleserous passions the most |  midable sabuge noc io dighe tint Mile ig ohagtollakss, resumed next week.] rentarking, to orté Who said it would be demdlislied, that he 
iti espotisin on the one part, a di 2-3 a titer ‘ 
unremitting “esp cee ane Ginna aoe to reliexe from the terror it is calculated to inspire. It is all 


verte a iceieeat plone caus would as soon lave none, as not to be at liberty to express 
Jooks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same | of a piece. Violence is in its face distorting its lineaments, his seritiments fn it For special reasons, the appointments 


airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst of | and every member of the whole body seems undét its agi- wete changed, aiid @ thectiig appointed at the Dr's. tiouse 


ions; hus nursed, educated and dail: ised 7: ; a Se ae Fe ed ae f 
senses hat be stamped by it sik po pan aa tating and spasmodic influence: : the proceedings of mobs in two places, ‘I'hey will be found a5 “— = x hha a oF oner she. nol. dap. re 
on MeN otes on Virginia, p. 251. We are left in thedark as to its authorship. Mr. Pauld deeply interesting to our readers. ceived intelligence, and again issued their threat, 
Again, in his published correspondence, he exclaims: ing had tlie manhood to take to himself the paternity of his | to the narrative of Veritas, 
vin i ani. incomprehensible machine is man? who tan progeny. Sodid Mr. Smylie. But here we have altoge- | (; 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment and death itself ther another case—a vindicator of the system of the South 5|? 
in vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment be | it 
deaf to all those motives whose power siipported him throtigh Pp 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow men a bondage; one hour 
of which is fraught with more misery, than ages of that 
which he rose in rebellion to oppose. 


rhade ttiese statements to slidw_ low that spirit was fostered, 


Which Broke out with such vidteriee during the last two 
weeks, 


A. There is no common schoo} system of education in the South, 

Where this. does not exist itis vain to think that the mass of 

the population, male or female, can be educated to ahy pur- 

pore. 

2. There are but few good schools for females in the South, 

, Some may be ready witht heir exceptions scattered here and there, 
All this we admit, and we ourselves could bear decided testimony 


At the request of many citizens, both abdlitidnists and 
anti-abolitionists, Mr. Cochran, a student of Oberlin, lec- 
tured on “Abolition,” in several neighborhoods in the coun- 
ty. The mobocrats of Vernon, as soon as they héard of 
these meetings, determined to stop them. Théir first as: 
sault was made on a meeting for discussing the abolition 
question in Middleberg, ten miles from Mt. Vernon. They 


while otliers attempt- 
Their plan was thus to take him; But 
some of his friends overhearing their conversation, led him 
out of thé house and he escaped. 


tion of the Northern schoots and Colleges, ‘Phi is the trué tause 


of educating the youth male aiid female of the South at our Nor- 
thern literary institutions, 


3. Femalesin the south are rarely continued at schoo! heyond 


but they were much dis- 


mained to lecture, Dr. Baxter tendering his house. After 
wo lectures, one from Dr. Baxter and one fd Mr; Coch- 
ran, on motion, it was resolved, that there be three meetings 
the next week; one in Milford and two in Miter. 





The mob weré informed by some means of these appofni- 
ments, and swore that they would come out and disperse the 
meetings, The citizens of Miller heariiig this, called a| 














Outragés in Ohio. 


The following two letters contain particular accounts of 


Tt will Ke seen, according 
that in the Vernon mob, our | At the appointed hour, a small number of citizens; a ma- 
iends resorted to the ordinary means of self-defence. We | jority of whom were not professed abolitionists, assembled, 
re sorry for their sakes, for the sake of itie cause whicli | provided with arms for their defence. Mr. Baxter arose and 
n all its multiplied aspects, relations and effects--a cham- | they doubtléss love, and far thé sake of thé cause of peace, | Commenced reading a lecture, prepared for the occasion, on 
ion of the most distinguishing feature of Southern Patri- | which we believe to be the cause of Chiist, that they suiffer- | the right of discussion, &c. Before he had proceeded far; a 
rchism, armed cap-a-pie, historically, agriculturally, com. | ed themselves to meet the violent on their owti ground. Po-| committee of four from the mob came in and took thelt 
mercially; politically, socially, scripturally, &c., &e.y--a | pular opinion may not blame them, nay, might have praised | seats. They, I presume, were sent on to reconnoiter tite 
kntght who, though he has such hardihood of chivalry as | them if they had gone farther: still, in this point, we must | forces of the abolitionists. Soon savage yells and fiénd-like 
led him to the defence of the most hopeless of causes, and | believe that the principles of the Gospel of peace do not| execrations announced the approach of the rest. About 
% : ; who doubtless is sanguine enough to iook “for a full measure | Sustain them. Abolitionists are slandered: they are accus- | thirty came up armed with swords, pistols, dirks, clubs; &c. 

In the ordinary course of the business of the country, f Mier thas etl ite bao wet te gs- | ed Of violent désigns against th f the South. Th ' D as ; ’ 
the punishment of relations frequently happ?ns on the same | ° the glory that will be Cue to success—has y © surpass gns ag @ peace of the South. e | and the Dr. took from the stair-way three guns, and some 
farm, and in view of each other: the father often sees his | ing modesty to withhold bis name. He refuses to the world South believes the report, and indeed, seems ata loss to knives, and laid thei on the table. The spies immediate- 


beloved son—the son his venerable sire—the mother her | a disclosure of his knightly designation—choosing rather to | * 
much loved daughter—the daughter her affectionate parent a 


~the husband sees the wife of his bosum, and she the hus- é 
band of her affection, cruelly bound up without delicacy or | V 
mercy, and without daring to interpose in each other’s be- 
half, arid punished with all the extremity of increased rage, | 4 
and all the rigor of unrelenting severity, Let us reverse 
the case, and suppose it ours: ALL Is SILENT HORROR!?? 


a 


Testimony sf “Maryland Journal and Baltimore Adver- 
tiser,” May 30, 1788. 


ndw iow we expect to accomplish any thing except by an | ly went out, some at the door and some at the windows, dad 
o battle as the “unknown,” till he shall have achieved the rrayal ultimately 6f physical force. ‘I'he iitérests of our joined their companions. The mob then demanded admit- 


ictory and be ready to claim its crowning laurels. ee then, ony obligate us to live down this slander, | tance. The Dr. asked them what they wanted. They said 

On the other hand, it may be—aithough from his confi- | '° avoid even the appearance of evil, to show uniformly | they :ust ednie in; and they would be d 
eikt Gene 2k would cit dem co—~that: h@ entertains some that we are inen of peace; that we will not adopt violence 
misgivings as to the certainty of success,——-some apprehen- * 
sions that his offspring may die the same death of neglect . 








dif they were 
not let in, they would break the door. The Dr. replied, 
ven to save our own persons from harm, that we are manly | the first man who enters my door shall fall. They made} 
nough never to abandon our rights, heroic enough to be | a 


From the same of May 30, 1788: 


‘Jt frequently happens in our large estates, that they (the 
slaves) are not ciothed till the winter hath nearly expired ; 
and then, the most valuable only are attend2d to; the young 
and the labor-worn having no other allowance in this res- 
pect, than the tattered garments thrown off by the more for- 
tunate. A single peck of corn a week, or the like measure 
‘of rice, is the ordinary quantity of provisions for a hard- 
working slave; to which a small quantity of méat is occa- 
sionally, though rarely added.” 


‘ 


Testimony of Hon. Robert J. Turnbull, of South Caro- 
lina. 


_. Speaking of the harvesting of cotton, Mr, T. says: “All 
thepregriant women even, on the plantation, and weak and 
sickly negroes incapable of other labor, are then in requisi- 
tion.” 

“The subsistence of the slaves consists, from March until 
August, of corn ground into grists or meal, made into what 
iscalled hominy, or baked into corn bread. ‘T'he other six 





- a) Sel 3 efforts of those who were were dragging me out I succeeded in 
be at the peril of his life to enter. He; however, presented | 
northern author, conscious of their injusticé would use them. 


réachingthestreet. Here t was detained for half an hour or more, 
a pistol at the Dr's. breast in a very menacing manner. Said | théy urging their conditions, some by threats and others by entrea- 
"They secm more like the wild and unmeasured and incoherent as- | must cease from ihe earth, 
sertioi's of the Southern school, than the more carefully guarded 


the Dr., I may fall, but I will not fail alone; and pre-| ty. A friend now proposed to take me into his sleigh and carry 
'The mob still rule in Vernon, but i i 
and restrained language of the North. Were we leit (as indeed n Hartford, where they 


sented his rifle. The young fellow fell back and mingled | ™¢ olit of town, To this they finally consented and by the atp 
with the mob, and a stout man stepped up and seized his | of two or three of my friends hold of one arm and a half a do- 
0 rene yee 9 | 
weare) to fix on the author wholly from the evidence supplied by met no opposition, but that which is the most invincible of 


| zen of the mob hold of the other, £ got into the sleigh and was 


— 


months, they are fed upon the sweet potatoe. 


Meat when 
given, is only by way of indulgence or favor.°—See “ Re- 
futation of the calumnies circulated against the Southern 


he book itself, we should not much hesitate to **guess”—not- all, non-resistance, they soon grew weary of ill-doing. Their 
withstanding it may have drewn its first breath some two hundred | wrath was not fed by its appropriate aliment, violent resist- 
miles and more on the free side vf Mason and Dixon's line—that ance, and soon consumed itself. After all the tumult and 


rifle. A seuffle ensued. Meantime the Dr. cocked and | driven off amidst the yells of the mob—the firing of pistols and 
snapped his gun, but the flint having been removed in the | the ringing of the bell. I stopped about a mile from the meeting 
scuffle, did uot fire. ‘Ihe friends inside rapped the kauc- | house, mtade arratigements for a lecture in Hartford the next day— 





and,Western States,”’—by a South Carolinian. 
ton, 1832. 
Testimony of the Gradual Emancipation Society, of North 


Carolina—signed by Moses Swain, President, and Wit- 
liam Swain, Secretary. 


kles of the mobites with sticks, till they were forced to let | and then went to Bennington 4 miles distant. As we passe d along 

tee 3 go of the rifle and fall back. ‘They attempted another door. the road, we gave notice that there would be an Abolition Lectuge 

It being fastened, another parley ensued They then de- | that evening. We arrived at Brother Thurston’s about dark. 
oe? . =| 


inst P | Whilst his wife prepared supper, I prepared a Constitution for 
To age leppageadi caries spe: said the Dr. We | the Bennington A. S. Society. The house we occupied was small; 
— you, was the reply. We want Mr. Coch- | but it was packed, Many of the audiente &todd the whole time: 


ran. (Mr. Cochran was expected to be there, but in going | A nuniber of the friends véere out frdni Hartford. After the lec 
lost his Way, and thus was prevented from attending.) They | ture the Constitution was presented and 36 names appended to it. 
next insolently demanded that thése in the house should dis- | TB¢ Way had been in a measure prepared for this effort by the 
perse. Some of the friends went out and proposed to retire previous circulation of papers. We had here no interruption, 

‘ti . except, that a man in black, who introduced himself to us asa 
OF Contes Se ae too, and offer no violence Presbyterian clergyman, took occasion to tell me that I ‘‘lied,” 
to the Dr’s. house or family. This was agreed to, aud the! when I affirmed that the south required northern legislation for 
friends retired, but the mob with Punicw fidés, entered the | the suppression of free discussion. That evening I returned to 
house, and, aftei blustering about some time, demanded per- Hartford, and the next day, 24th, at9 o'clock, lectured at a pri- 
mission to search his house. They chose a committee, who vate house about ? of a mile from the church, without disturbance, 


y Q t The Society had by this time increased in numbers to about 60, 
searched up stairs, down stairs, and in the cellar, for the lec-| 1» the afternotin I went to Granviile 17 milés. 


— Aver satisfying themecives that no one wen = the | 25th, Collécted $67 for the Sociéty, and in the evening rode 5 
house except the family, they came up to the Dr. and inso- miles, to Alexandria, and lectured—mobbed again pretty thor- 


lently demanded that he should promisé to lecturé no more. | oughly: But will not trouble you with particulars—I trust some 
He told them that he would make no such promisei They good was done. Thus you see, dear brother; the Lord is working 
next demanded his arms, and were told tliat they siduld not F bis poor: ‘The fieids are white in Ohio forthe harvest. 0 for 

hem but by force, and were reniinded of tHeir jftomise | rer#toreapthem. I leave this county most reluctantly at this 
have them but by ’ time, but am conipelled to by the duties of my agency ;for 
to leave the house. But they crowded on, and 4 tall, bloat- 


funds. 
ed-faced fellow seized his rifle, and others tripped him down. Resenvé, Son: 3b. Since writing a iirt Srtiie thoes, liane bécn 
He tlieti drew a Knife from his Bosoni. But they imimedi-! at Mount Verrion,—did riothing there of consequence. Mob Law 
ately caught his arin arid set their feet upon it, and upon his 


is in the ascendant in that county. And the friends of the op- 

. e +i hat | Pressed exercise the rights of freemen and perform the offices of 

es ater Wa net a ad Porth eae re - —_ © - | Christian love to the enslaved, at the peril of their property and 
he was forced to relinquish his hold on both gun and knife. ‘ee 

The gun they fired in the house, and broke it over the ferice, 


| lives: Igo to-day to Harrison ¢ouaty. 
Yours; 
and the knife they carried off. They then let hii up. Said 


he, “Gentlemen, are you Aierican citizens? is this Ameri | LETTER FRO MH ARRISBURG. 


wd . . ‘ | 
can liberty,” &c. He continued on at length, holding up| xe 
the baseness of their Conduct in this tranipling upon the) Harrisburg, Pa., 31st January, 1837. 


aws of their country and the rights of their fellow-ment) 
tay retired and saiesued to Vernon, boasting of their vie=| The Anti-Slavery Convention assembled here 
tory. The same week they saw Mr. Cochran going out of | this day. At 10 o’clock the meeting was oe in 
town at night, dnd supposing that he would return again,! ahallin the Shakespeare hotel, * rooin. of ebout 55 feet 
they watehéd the roads and stayed around Br. Higbee’s till | square, the best that could be ulitained. | Dr. Lemoyne was 
‘early midnight, knowing that he frequently staid all night) chosen president and Jameés Rilodes edcedtary. One hun- 
there. They however did not get him, and concluded to wreak} ged and thirty delegates enfolled their nanies, heaides sove- 
their vengeance on the Congregational meeting-house. They ral friends of the cause from other states. Vatious coni- 
broke out some of the windows, carried off the lamps, &e— mittees were appointed, and the Convention adjourned. 
What are we coming to? If acitizen may not speak his) Jy the afternoou the hall was crowded, many members of 
sentiments, in his own house and to his own neighbors, with?) ine Legislature; now in session here, were present, A spi- 
out being trampled under fodt iy aréckless mob fronf a town | yiteq debate took place on 4 resolution, that a memorial be 
six miles distant, and that in day time too; what liberty has) presented to the Legislature, to enact laws providing, that 
he? And if a tian may not ride along the highway with-| 41) persons arrested on the accusation of being fugitives from 
out endangering his life, nay, more, if he may nidt entér the | labor be entitled to’ a tial by jury. The subject was com- 
sanctuary of God, without being hinted like & wild beast,| pitted. ee 
(which is not case’ with Mr, Cochran,) what security has! Various resolutions were reported by the committee on 
he? “I tremble for my country,” business; committees were appointed to report @ constitu 


it is the true and Jeégitiinate offspring of Slaveholding parentage- uproar, the firing of pistols, and ringing of bells on one day, 


; ' : 
It deals in the slaveholding Theology of the Patriarch (McDuffie) the very next day the same lecturer lectured in the same 
himself; bas all his earnestness, his impetuosity, his sound and i 

place, and there was no disturbanee. 


fury—and not unfrequently gives us happy specimens of his co- 
piousnéss, his variety, his richness and his fiery eloquence. Our friends in Miller, which was the place assailed By the 
Our author isin favor of Slavery in toto. He is opposed not only | Vernon mob, deserve praise for their decision and courage 
to abolition but to any species of emancipation. Even the ever- | and unhesitating, ardent attachment to the cause of human 
lasting process of Colonization finds but Ifttle favor in bis sight: 
He looks on every movement of whatever kind for the breaking they adopted in their own deferice. Phis is the first time 
up of Slavery, asan encroachment on that happy order of things ‘: % ‘ ‘ 

which ‘has not only had the dssent and sanction of all the pat- | We have had any occasion to notice an instance of the kind; 
riots, philanthropists and sages of antiquity” but has had “the | and we pray that such a spirit may hereafter influence all 
Divine will,” ‘‘distinctly and actively expressed in its favor.” abolitionists, that no fault may be found with them in this 
We here lave been acting under the impression that Slavery | respect. So much confidence indeed have we in the truth 
was injurious to the refinement of moral and intellectual females, | of the peace principles, that we have séariely a single doubt, 
ine acy, edi eaiepeanGiaasl watt. -simares 3 should our friends at Miller but turti their miinds to a con- 
Penny renee a ver eine templation of these printiples, they would at once become 


the amelioration of the condition of the female sex. Among convinced that in no case should abolitionisis war with car- 
all savage people women are degraded into saves, the abject | nal weapons. So think we now, although we are free to 
drudgesof their brutal lords, * * #* * * # confess, our opinions have not always been such—Eps. 
One of the first fruits of Slavery is the rescue of the gentle vic- | Priz anti. 

tims from their undeserved and wretched fate. The Slave re- 
lieves the woman. Released from a condition worsethan that of 
bondage, [a moment ago it was bondagé,] leisures is afforded; and 
with women in ber rudest staté leisure must result in improve- 
ment. Her faculties are developed; her gentlé and softening influ- : 
ence isseen and felt; she assumes the high station for which na. Many of your readers already know that in 
ture designed her: and happy in the hallowad affections of her | Mt. Vernon, the right of discussion has been infamously 


own bosom, unweariedly exerts those powers 60 well adapted to | wrested from the citizens, and that last winter an A. S. lec- 
the task of humanizing and ‘blessing others.” 


“In the eastern part of the State the slaves considerably 
outnumber the free population. Their situation is there 
wretched beyond description. Impoverishéd by the misma- 
nagement which we have already attempted to describe, the 
master, unable to support his own grandeur and maintain 
his slaves, puts the unfortunate wretches upon short allow- 
ances, scarcely sufficient for their sustenance; sb that a great 
part of them go half naked and half starved miticti of the 
time. Generally, throughout the State, the African is an 
abused, a monstrously outraged crealure.°— See Minutes 
of the American Convention convened in Baltimore, Oct. 

3, 1826. 


rights, but our duty has compelled us to censure the method 





“One of the most pleasing incidents of Slavery,” says he, “is 
Testimony of Amos Weaver, Esq., of North Carolina. 


“Many of them (the slaves) are under the control of 
truel and relentless masters, from whom they receive much 
inhuman abuse.”—See Weaver's Oration delivered in 
Guilford Co., N. C., 1829. 


Testimony of Hon. B. Swain, of North Carolina. 


“Let any man of spirit and feeling, for a moment cast his 
thoughts over thisland of slavery—think of the nakedness 
of some, the hungry yearnings of otheis, the flowing tears 

heaving sighs of parting relations, the wailings and wo, 
the bloody cut of the keen lash, and the frightful scream 
that rends the very skies—and all this to gratify ambition, 
lust, pride, avarice, vanity, and all other depraved feelings 
of the human heart........ The worst is not generally 
known. Were all the miseries, the horrors of slavery, to 
burst at once into view, a peal of seven-fold thunder could 
scarce strike greater alarm,’—See “Swain’s Address,” 


Testimony of Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke: 


In one of his Congressional speeches, Mr. R. says: “Ava- 
rice alone can drive, as it does drive,this infernal traffic, 
and the wretched victims of it, like so many post-horses 
whipped to death in a mailcoach. Ambition has its cover- 
sluts in the pride, pomp, and circumstances of glorious 
war; but where are the trophies of avarice? The hand- 
cuff, the manacle, the blood-stained cow-hide! What man 
is worse received in society in society for being a hard mas- 
ter? Who denies the hand of a sister or daughter to such 
monsters 2? 


Testimony of Rev. Thomas Clay, of Georgia. 


oN Berkshire, Jan. 24, 1837. 
Br. Birney: 





turer, (Br. Allen,) was driven from the town by a drunken 

and infuriated niob. ‘There are some incidents connected 
nae with that outrage not extensively kiwi, I suppose, which 

porridge, however badly prepared, that may be offered to ihem. : : 2 . 

We will not enter‘into any labored argument to show, that, if | together with the triumph of moby law during the last year, 

one of two savage tribes should reduce the other to slavery, and | and the unparalleled infringement of human laws and hu- 

should tizs exempt their own females from the performance of | man rights witnessed recently; I wish through your paper to 


any task save that of pulling the ears slapping the cheeks, | .y before the public. I think they cadriot fail to open their 
varied by an occasional cowsklnning o° thelr Slaves,—-such lels- eyes to the dangers gathering around us. 


ure would not ‘‘result in improvement” and make “her soften- : i 5 = 
ing influence both seen and felt.” After the mob had last spring drive Br. Allen out of 
town and followed him a mile and a half, arid one of their 


We will not stay to dispute whether slavery may or may not be 
the most successful mode of civilizing savages—believing this to | jeaders had seized a.country citizen by the throat in whose 
house he was supposed to have been sheltered, demanding 


be a matter with which we haveon this occasion but little con- 
permission to search the house, and threatening, on refusal, 


cern. Yet the influence of this institution seems to have been fee- 
ble on the females of African tribes and East Indian nations that a senr 1t daniih tnepiliok of seal ae: cothinn atgiite 
a stump speech, said, “Gentlemen, you have done honor to 


have tried ittime outof mind. | 
, that the absolute and unqualified degradation ’ 
aie vinnie ot neat ny *y yourselves, your town and country.” Delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Ohio A. S. S. held at Granville, when passing 


of any portion of our fellow creatures,—be it half, or more or 
through the street, were pelted with eggs, stones, &c.,—-a 


less even down to a single individual ofthe race,—is necessary, or 
‘From various causes this [the slave’s allowance of food] | even well fitted, to secure the highest and the truest refinement of 
judge of the court, the mayor of the town, and a sheriff of 
the county looking on. Soon after, a meeting was called to 


is often not adequate to the t of alaboring man. The | the other portions either male or female? 1s there any thing in 

quantity allowed by custom is a of corn per week. If| ourintellectyal or moral constitution, that calls fur the abasement 

it be sound flint corn, this is sufficient to sustain health and | mental and bodily, of others as the happiest means of effecting our . é 
organize a mob-committee, (which has since received the 
appellation of meat-axe committee,) of which one of the 
principal lawyers, and, I believe, president of the Co. Colo- 


M. R. ROBINSON. 
Now all this is hypothesis which sounds very well to the super- 


ficial, and to those whoare willing to be fed upon slave-holding 


Dear Sir: 




















strength under moderate labor; but there is often a defect) proper exaltation? We believe not—and furthet we think such 
here; the quantity is then insufficient. an opinion is utterly at war with all that Revelation teaches of the 
“The present economy cf the slave system is to get all) impartial goodness of that common Father, who has made usall, 
can from the'slave, and give in return as little as will | jo¢ onty ‘of one blood” but with the same members and powers, 








) aR: Veritas: | gon of a State Society; &c.; to drafta declaration of sen- 
him in @ working condition. Even where | jj ysical and moral, and with the same susceptibilities of improve- | nization Soc., was chairman. The ‘houses of Pr aaOne, 4 adi timents; an address to the people of this commonwealth, 

there is not a direct intention to abridge his comforts they | j.ent and happiness, not only in this world, but, so far as we | have been atiacked with stones, &c., and themselves assali- | Lena dlink Uk Waisialeolk: re ae ae 
ate but Hive eomnaiag en fegard to clothing, he sAy$: | .now—in that which is to come. . ae ed in the streets, and in some instances severely hurt: Meet- i heccnectha: cl ok a The Convention consisis of substantial Citizens of the 

“Winter clothes should be given’ in November; this is of-| | Again—does such an opinion as that expressed by our author ings in the Congregational Church, have most geverally been | pst Brother Bailey: Ao Sa Se No disrepect has been shown to the deleyates. May 
ten neglected, and consequently the improvident (of whom | consist with the providence ofGod in this matter? Tsit true,thaty | Gicvurbed by the spies of the mob, and. sometimes by large been laboring in this county amidst et omc ; Convention with bis bless 
the number is very great) suffer much.” in slave-holding countries, generally, and in our own in particular, | ©" 7 Ha Panes AEWA Se aha For the last week I have been laboring in sag y amidst | 116 Lord crown the efforts of thé Cou 

oo ke BS female refinemeut is carried toa height excelling what isto be | "Umbers storming the house, and making a acnpopgugih much opposition, though not without success. tof gp ing: 
Testimony of the Hon. Wiatemarsh B. Seabrook, of | found in countries and States where Slavery does not @xist? If ways. The house itself has not escaped their vengeance, | the 18th inst, I lectured toa small : ween ry baa oe Yours, as ever, 
ae - South Carolina. by refinement’ is meant, Mind cultivated by early instruction.and | as streaks of tar on its front, and broken windows may | and received a promise of $20, to be paid ina ys 





ciety — 19%, lectured at St. Albans, to good audiente—collected } LEWIS TAPPAN; 








In an Estay on the management of slaves, tead before 


“oe 


by liberal reading, with its powers strengthened by being exercised | show, A committee of three was appointed by the Tem. 




















POETRY 








From the Liecestershire Mercury, England, 
America, 
This Liberty’s home—the land of the Free, 
Where Slaves wait in fetters their master’s decree? 
Tell us not of its freedom,—we start at the name; 
We hear it,—but hear it to think of her shame. 


This the region where knowledge ‘in beauty walks forth,’ 
The boast of her subjects, the gaze of the earth? 

In beauty? oh no! for around her fair head, 

The demon-like arm of oppression is spread. 


"Tis the home of the Slave:—his home? No, it’s far 
From Tyranny's curse, and the horrors of war! 
*Tis the land where he walks ‘mid the jeers of the brave,’ 


In sorrowing silence to rest in the gravel 


If thisis thy Freedom, Columbia! then 

May Tyranny forge thee thy fetters again; 

If this is thy knowledge, may ignorance pour, 
Its blessings around thee, to garn ish thy shore! 


Curs’d fiend of the West! the day will appear 

When Liberty’s banner will float o’er thy bier! 

And America then—in ber glory will be 

Sweet Liberty’s home,—the land of the free. 
Geicester, Nov. 16th. 








SLAVERY. 








Arrogance of Slavery. 


The following is an extract from a sperch delivered by 
Mr. Hayne in the Senate, on the subject of the Panama 
mission, 1826. It will be perceived that it teems with the 
game sentiments, that float up now from the South on every 
wind. 11 years ago, Mr. Hayne solemnly declared that 
the “Southern states never” would “permit any interference 
whatever in their domestic conceras.”” Notwithstanding 
this, slavery, their darling institution, has been more and 
more discussed, more and more exposed, more and more 
abhorred. ‘The whole civilized world seems to be moving 
on this question—‘interfeing” by discussion with the ““domes- 
tic concerns” of the Southern states. What has the South 
done? Again and again solemly declared, that the subject 
is a “delicate”? one, must not be “touched,” no, not “even 
‘discussed.”” ‘She will throw herself upon the last resort” — 
“tshe will secede.”?> And what have all her declarations 
amounted to? Mere vapor. “The South must be.excused,” 
said once an eminent statesman, in a slave-holding state— 
“she knows she is weak, and feels she is wrong.”? And so 
the south will speak great things, until she be convinced that 
the rest of the world has courage and common sense enough 
to laugh at her blustering. 

Qur chief reas for inserting the extract is, that the true 
Spirit of slavery may be exposed. The best way to learn 
the arrogance, absurdity, and unjust demands of slave- 
holders, is to hear slave-holders talk. 

Let us then hear Mr. Hayne. 


The question of slavery is one, in all its bear- 
ings, of extreme delicacy ; and concerning which, 
i know of but a single wise and safe rule, either 
for the states in which it exists, or for the union. 
It must be considered and treated entirely as a 
pomestTic questioy. With respect to foreign na- 
tions, the language of the United States ought to 
be, that it concerns the peace of our own political 
family, and therefore we cannot permit it to be 
touched ; and in respect to the slave-holding states, 
the only safe and constitutional ground on which 
they can stand, is, that they will not permit it to 
ke brought into question, either by their sister 
states, or by the federal government. It1s a mat- 
der for ourselves. To touch itat all, is to violate 
ur most sacred rights—to put in jeopardy our 
dearest interests—the peace of our country—the 
safety of our families, our altars, and our fire- 
sides. Sir! on the question of our slave institu- 
tions, so often incidentally mentioned, I will take 
this opportunity, once for all, to declare, in a few 
words, my own feelings and opinions. It isa sub 
ject to which I always advert with extreme reluc- 
tance, and never, except when it is forced upon 
me. On the present occasion, the subject has 
been forced upon our consideration, and when 
called upon to give my sanction to the discussion 
by our ministers, (in connection with a foreign 
congress,) of questions so intimately connected 
with the welfare of those whom [ represent, I 
cannot consent to be silent. On the slave ques- 
tiov, my opinion is this: I consider our rights in 
that-species of property as not even open to dis- 
cussion, here or elsewhere; and in respect to our 
duties, (imposed by our situation,) we are not to be 
taugbt them by fanatics religious or political. To 
call into question our rights, is grossly to violate 
them—to attempt to instruct us on this subject, is 
to insult us—to dare to assail our institutions, 1s 
wantonly to invade our peace. Let me solemnly 
declare, once for all, that the Southern states ne- 
ver will permit, and never can permit, any inter- 
ference whatever in their domestic concerns; and 
that the very day on which the unhallowed at- 
tempt shall be made by the authorities of the fe- 
deral government, we will consider ourselves as 
driven from the union. Let the conquences be 
what they may, they never can be worse than 
such as must inevitably result, from suffering a 
rash and ignorant interference with our domestic 
peace and tranquillity. But while I make these 
declarations, I must be permitted to add, that I 
apprehend no such violation of our constitutional 

_ Tights. I believe yhat this house is not disposed, 
and that the great body of our intelligent and pa- 
triotic fellow-citizens in the other states, have no 
inclination whatever to interfere with us. There 
are parties, indeed, composed, some of them: of 
fanatics, and others of political aspirants, who 
are attempting, vainly I hope, to turn the current 
of popular opinion against us. ‘These men have 
done us much harm already, and seem still fatally 
bent upon mischief. But if we are true to our- 
selves, we will have nothing to fear. Now, sir, 
if it is the policy of the states not to suffer this 
great question to be touched by the federal govern- 
ment, surely it must be the policy of this govern- 
ment, exercising a paternal care over every mem- 
ber of the political family, not to suffer foreign 
nations to interfere with it. It is their imperative 
duty to shun discussion with them—and to avoid 
all treaty stipulations whatever, on any point con- 
nected directly, or remotely, with the great ques- 
tion, It is a snbject of too delicate a nature - 
Soo Xawiy, interesting to us—to be discussed 
= es merlin wasup we committed an error 


That error has been happil 

trey led, and the Sc agate os a 
nimousl q ted by this body. Ou = 

Ss acts Wrelly fixed—our'éourss is ee 
consent to treat with other nations—and, | 

all, ought we to touch the question of Pagst 


nat De 7G shall not be lawful for any citizen of this State, 
: reaties with Great Britain| knowingly to make, print or engrave, or aid in 
and Columbia, for Sappressing the slave trade.| the making, printing or engraving, within this 
State, any pictorial representation, or to write or 
was nearly una-| print, 
m4 pamphlet, newspaper, ge or other paper of 
thi : ma out. | an inflammatory character, and having a tendenc 

With ing connected with Slavery, can we| to excite discontent, or stir up tostierééitien a 
amongst the people of color of this state, or of 


. . . . * volu« 
ndence of Hayti, in conjunction with: re 

tlondey governments, whose own history affords 
an example scarcely less fatal to"our repose. 


SLAVERY IN ANCIENT ROME, 


examine. the avocations of slaves in an- 
in Rome, we shall find that they occupied every 
conceivable station, from the delegates superin- 
tending and enjoying the rich man’s villa, to the 
meanest office of menial labor or obsequious vice ; 
from the foster-mother of the rich man’s child tc 
the lowest condition of degradation to which wo- 
men can be reduced. The public slaves handled 
the oar in the galleys, or labored in the public 
roads. Some were lictors, some were gaolers. 
Slaves were executioners, watchmen, watermen, 
scavengers. Slaves regulated the rich palace in 
the city, and slaves performed all the drudgery of 
the farm. Nor was it unusual to teach slaves the 
arts. Virgil made one of his a poet, and Horace 
himself was the son of an emancipated slave. 
The physician and the surgeon were often slaves. 
So, too, the preceptor and the pedagogue, the rea- 
der and the stage-player, the clerk and the amanu- 
ensis, the buffoon and the mummer, the architect 
and the smith, the weaver and the shoemaker, the 
undertaker and the bearer of the bier, the panto- 
mime and the singer,the rope-dancer and the wres- 
tler-—all were bondmen. The armiger, or squire, 
wasa slave. You cannot name an occupation, 
connected with agriculture, manufacturing indus- 
try, or public amusement, but it was the patrimo- 
ny of slaves. Slaves engaged in commerce; 
slaves were wholesale merchants; slaves were 
retailers, and the managers of banks were slaves. 
Educated slaves exercised their professions for the 
emolument of their masters. Of course, the value 
of slaves varied with their health, their beauty, or 
their accomplishments. The common laborer was 
worth from 15 to £20, the usual price of a negro 
in the West Indies, when the slave-trade was in 
vogue. A good cook was worth almost any price. 
An accomplished play-actor could not be valued 
at less than £1600. A good fool was cheap at 
less than £160. Beauty wasa fancy article, and 
its price varied. Mark Anthony gave £1600 
for a pair of beautiful youths, and much higher 
prices were paid. About as much was paid for 
an illustrious grammarian. A handsome actress 
was worth far more: her annual salary might 
sometimes be £2600. The law valued a physi- 
cianat £48. Lucullus, having once obtained an 
immense number of prisoners of war, sold them for 
3s. a head—probably the lewest price for which 
a lot of able-bodied men was ever offered.— North 
American Review. 


——_—. 


——_—_— 





TENDER MERCIES OF SLAVERY- 


In 1778 the legislature of North Carolina pass- 
ed an act for the better protection of the slave, the 
third section of which runs thus:— 
“Whereas by another act of assembly, passed 
in the year 1774, the killing of a slave, however 
wanton, cruel and deliberate, is only punishable, 
in the first instance by imprisonment, and paying 
the value thereof to the owner, which dis- 
tinction of criminality between the murder of a 
white person, and one who is equally a human 
creature, but merely of a different complexion, is 
disgraceful to humanity, and degrading in the 
highest degree to the laws and principles of a 
free, Christian and enlightened country. Be it 
enacted, &c. That if any person shall hereafter 
be guilty of wilfully and maliciously killing a 
slave, such offender shall, upon the first conviction 








United States, or knowingly to carry or send, or 

to aid in the carrying or sending the same for cir- 

culation amongst the inhabitants of either of the 

other States or Territories of the United States, 

and any person so offending, shall be guilty of a 

felony, and shall on conviction be sentenced to 

confinement in the Penitentiary of this State, for 

a period not less than ten nor more than twenty 

years, from the time of sentence pronounced on | 
such person. 

The Legislature is now in session; and we find 

the paragraph, below, in their late proceedings,— 

The Committee on the colored population were 
directed, on the motion of Mr, Worthington, to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting unlaw- 
ful assemblages of negroes, by day or night—and 
the circulation of incendiary publications. 











ANTI-SLAVERY. 








DR. BEECHER AND MR. GARRISON. 
The following is part of Mr. Garrison’s re- 
view of Dr. Beecher’s speech on the Sabbath,- at 
Pittsburgh. After expressing his views on the 
Sabbath, Mr. G. proceeds: 


3ut we have been led,into a course of remark, 
which we did not contemplate at the outset. Our 
chief design was to show the inconsistency of Dr. 
Beecher. He 1s loud, earnest, eloquent, in behalf 
of the Sabbath, “the great sun of the moral world,” 
‘the cord by which heaven holds up nations from 
the yawning gulf of corruption and ruin,” “the 
great cable of our future safety,” “the great orb 
of our moral day, which is going out in our heav- 
ens” and he assures us, that “unless there is an 
immediate effort to preserve the Sabbath from des- 
ecration, we are undone.” Yet he is giving his 
protecting influence to a system of slavery, which, 
at a single blow, annihilates not only the fourth 
commandment, but THE WHOLE DECA- 
LOGUE! and which effectually excludes from the 


of his fellow countrymen!! Ife thinks if this sys- 
tem were let alone for two hundred years, it would 
come toanend! And so unwilling is he to dis- 
turb it himself, or even have others disturb it, that 
(in conjunction with his asscciates at Cincinnati,) 
he attempted to lull the consciences, and crush 
the sympathies, and divert the purposes, and re- 
press the energies, and gag the mouths of as no- 
ble a body of students as ever was brought togeth- 
er! ‘They would not be enslaved—they deemed 
it right to obey God rather than Lyman Beecher 
—and they left Lane Seminary as the Lord’s free- 
men, en masse—one of the sublimest moral spec- 
tacles ever presented to the gaze of mankind. Up 
to that time, that institution was flourishing like a 
tree of life. What is its condition now? Its leaves 
are scattered, its branches’ are torn off, its sap is 
dried up, and its trunk is rotten. The Oberlin 
Institute then rose up in the wilderness, under ad- 
verse circumstances, but sympathising with the 
crushed and bleeding bondman, and tolerating 
freedom of discussion—and already it has hun- 
deeds of students, and will be worth to the nation, 
a dozen Lane Seminaries! So let liberty, and 
humanity, and righteousness prosper! So let des- 
potism, and insensibility, and iniquity die! It is 
only wasting breath, it is only adreadful mockery, 
for Dr. Beecher to declaim about the importance 
of the Sabbath, while he is conniving at a system 
which violatas every commandment of the deca- 
logue, habitually, systematically, exultingly. 

He oracularly asserts, in the style of our fourth 
of July orators, that “a great experiment is now 





thereof, be adjudged guilty of murder, and shall 


making. It is the experiment of human liberty; 





suffer the same punishment as if he had killed a 
freeman: provided auways this act shall not ex- 
tend to the person killing a slave ovrtawep by 
virtue of any act of assembly of this state, or to 
any slave in the act of resistance to his lawful 
owner or master, or to any slave DYING UNDER 
MODERATE CORRECTION.” 

Such ig the !aw—the law too that was made for 
the purpose of doing away a “distinction of cri- 
minality” so “disgraceful to humauity and” so 
“degrading to the laws and principles of a free, 
Christian aud enlightened country,” that even 
slave-holding Carolina could not endure it; and 
yet only let the slave be outlawed, or lift his hand 
in self defence, or be killed by’moderate correction, 
and this very law becomes a license to kill—to 
kill ad libitum and by law!—Emancipator. 





SLAVERY versus LIBERTY. 


We have received sundry letters from our cor- 
respondents in Maryland,some of whom are alarm- 
ed at the tyrannical proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture of that state. One of yhem has sent us the 
following in a slip from a Baltimore paper. 

Nat. Inquirer. 


Abolition.—Few of our readers, we are per- 
suaded, are aware of the severe law that was 
passed Jast winter by the legislature in relation to 
our negro population. 
We therefore republish it, that all may see the 
danger they run, in having any connection what- 
ever with the agitation that is attempted to be got 
up on this subject in certain parts of the Union. 
A further supplement to the act, entitled an act 
relating to free negroes and Slaves, passed at 
December session eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one, chapter three hundred and twenty-three. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 
semby of Maryland, That after the passage of 
this act, it shall be deemed a high offence against 
the supremacy of this State, for any person know- 
ingly to circulate, or in any way, knowingly as- 
sist in circulating among the inhabitants thereof, 
any pictorial representation, or any pamphlet, 
newspaper, hand-bill or any other papcr, printed 
or written, of any inflammatory character, having 
a tendency to create discontent among, and stir up 
to insurrection, the people of color of this State, 
and that every person that shall be duly convicted 
of this offence, shall be guilty of a felony, and 
shall be sentenced to undergo a confinement in the 
penitentiary of this State, for a period of time, 


from the time of sentence pronounced on such 
offender. 
Src. 2. And be it enacted, That hereafter, it 


or to aid in the writing or printing: any 


Do their dimensions excite his wonder? Is 
awed by the array of their naval and military 
power? Is he impressed by their arts and sciences, 
their enterprise and opulence, their politics and | |i 
religion, their high pretensions and solemn protes- | and t i i rough} —— 
tations?” Does his throne tremble, is he himself Apes ct taney agli th 


nation should apostatize, and thus not only blot y 


and if it fails here, all hope will be taken from the 
earth. If we cannot succeed, no nation will try 
it again.” 

The wonderful “experiment” that we are now 
making is precisely this—to see how long we can 
praunder, with immunity, two millions and a balf 
of our population; how much labor we can extort 
with the cart-whip; how near to a level with the 
brute creation we can reduce every sixth man, 
woman and child in the land; how large a com- 
merce we may pursue as flesh-mongers; how ty- 
rannical we may be without endangering our safe- 
ty !—By this “experiment,” we are attempting to 
perform impossibilities. “Jf it fails here,” says 
Dr. B.; but 1r mas FAILED—we are not, we 
have never been, and while slavery exists, we can 
never be, a free people—we have not, never have 
had, never can have, until slavery is abolished, a 
union of the states—and we are rushing down to 
destruction as fast as time will allow us. Our 
“great experiment” is for the purpose of proving 
to an incredulous world, that liberty is best pro- 
moted by the establishment and extension of sla- 
very! that knowledge and ignorance, purity and 
pollution, Christianity and heathenism, light and 
darkness, oil and water, fire and gunpowder, God 
and mammon, Christ and Belial, are perfectly re- 
concilable and of rare affinity! ‘It is the experi- 
ment of human liberty”’—to forbid the circulation 
of the Bible, to annul the marriage covenant, to 
make merchandise of God’s image, to crush the 
human intellect, to ruin the deathless soul, to cru- 
cify the Son of God afresh, and to dethrone the 
Almighty! “If it fails!” as if it were yet, or 
could ever have been, problematical! ‘The delu- 
sion belongs to fatuity, it approaches to impiety ! 
From the commencement, this “experiment” has 
been absurd, impracticable, insane, disastrous, 
diabolical!. And yet Dr. Beecher dares to assert, 


that “if it fails here, all hope will be taken from | deed! Take the abolitionists as a body,ard there 
the earth(!) If we cannot succeed, no nation will | never was a band of men, engaged in any staug- 
try it again(!!) . False prediction—monstrous | gle for freedoin, 
conclusion—preposterous declamation! As if God | evinced more unmixed purity of motive, and truer 
had suspended the fate of all-nations, and hzaard- | or loftier devotion to the great cause ‘of human 

ed the fulfilment of his glorious promises, upon the | emancipation. k 
result of a wild and cruel “experiment” by a 
land-stealing, blood-thirsty, man-slaying, and 
slave-trading people in one corner of the globe! 
As if God could not easily dash this nation in 
pieces, as a potter’s vessel is broken, and thereby 
vindicate his eternal justice, advanca the cause 
of human liberty, promote his fear in the earth, 
and establish a kingdom of righteousness! And 
not less than ten, nor more than twenty years| it seems probable that he will do so—that he will 
cause it to fall, as did Lucifer, like lightning from 
heayen—that he will make it a by-word and an 
astonishinent through all time! For what are the 
United States in the estimation of the Almighty? rabble, endure without retaliation the vilest out- 
rages of their persons, see their houses broken 
into by mobs, their families insulted, their proper- 
ty scattered to the winds,.and themselves hunted 


he 


larmed for the safety of the universe, lest ‘this | li 








either of the other States or Territorics of the| 


ea 


| huld, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
{And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the 


benefits of the Sabbath, two millions and a_ half 


there can be none as to the singleness and holi- 
ness of their motive. 
selfishness, from all alloy of personal ambition, 
and all sordid projects of ultimate gain. They | Slave Market 
battle for freedom, not for themselves, but for the 
wretched and degraded negro. ‘To emancipate 
him, they incur odium, sustain losses, and make 
vast and continual sacrifices of money and health. 
They give their days to toil, and their nights to 
watching. They encounter the derision of the 


such rancor and frenzy 
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bath, but make creation a. blank? It is as true 
and as certain now, as it ever was, that ‘ the na-. 
tion and kingdom that will not serve him shall 
perish; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted. 
“For the day of vengeance isin his heart, and the 
year of his redeemed is come. And he will tread 
down:the people in his anger, and make them 
drunk in his fury, and will bring down their 
strength to the earth.” ‘Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, as in ancient 
days; in the generation of old. Art thou not it 
that hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon? 
Art thou noi it which hath dried the sea, the wa- 
ters of the great deep; and hath made the depths 
of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over? 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a.bucket, and 
are counted as the small dust of the balance; be- 


beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering. All 
nations before him are as nothing; and they are 
counted to him less than nothing and vanity.” 
And yet the fate of the world is suspended upon 
the good behavior of thisnation! “If we cannot 
succeed, all hope will be taken from the earth— 
no nation will try it again.” As if down-trodden 
benighted man, wherever pining in chains or gro- 
velling in degradation—despite the mutations of 
earthly empires—will not ultimately rise up in 
majesty, emerge into light, and be “redeemed, re- 
generated and disenthralled!? As if—come what 
may of this republic—it is doubtful, whether the 
kingdoms of this world will ever become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ! As if—should 
this guilty nation perish like Babylon, “the mother 
of harlots’—the knowledge of God shall not fill 
the earth, and Christ shall not be able to obtain 
the heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession! 
We have dwelt at some length upon this infidel 
prophecy, because the pride of this nation needs to 
be humbled; because it haughtily imagines that 
it has a charmed life, an immortal existence; be- 
cause it ought to be made to realize, that, were it 
a thousand times more mighty and influential than 
it is, God can sink it as a millstone in the depths 
of oblivion, and it shall never be missed, nor shall 
its loss prevent the regeneration of tha world, the 
complete enfranchisement of the human race; 
and because the “experiment” we are now making 
is not such as is vepresented by Dr. Beecher, but 
heathenish and inhuman. ‘That our example 
must be widely felt, for good or for evil—that our 
responsibility is awful, our ability to do good to 
the whole world unequalled, our influence com- 
manding and prevalent, our success of amazing 
consequence-—these are self-evident truihs. But, 
blessed be God! it is not in our power, by any 
excess of wickedness, or suicidal act of depravity, 
to prevent the coming of the millenial day. 
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From the Plain Dealer. 
GOV. MARCY AND THE ABOLITiONiSTS. 


How poor, how pitiful, to the mind of an enligh- 
tened philanthropist, must seem the brief and quib- 
bling paragraph in the recent message of Gover- 
nor Marcy, which contains all that functionary 
has thought proper to say on the subject of aboli- 
tion. ‘To that world-wide theme, which engages 
the attention of the loftjest minds, and enlists the 
sympathies of the best hearts in our Confederacy, 
the governor of this great state, in which the ques- 
tionis most vigorously discussed, can afford to give 
in his official communication to the legislature, on- 
ly the following imperfect notice : 
‘At the commencement of the last session of the 
legislature, the public mind was much disturbed 
in several of the states by schemes then on foot, 


spirit of liberty; but.do not—ain the face of such 


proofs of singleness and sincerity as no set of men 
ever yet transcended—do not, impeach the good- 
ness of their intentions, They who sought to 
turn the questton of slavery to party purposes 
were not abolitionists; they were ‘scurvy politi- 
cians,” who denounced the abolitionists, and were 
anxious to throw the odinm of that enterprise on 
the opposite party, for the base purpose of there. 
by affecting political results in the slave states, 
They were men influenced by the same paltry 
spirit which dictated the paragraph in Governor 
Marcy’s message; a spirit which would conciliate 
the slaveholders at the expense’of freedom and 
of truth; a spirit as different from that which 
animates the abolitionists, as the darkest hours of 
midnight from the meridian brightness of day. 





Iam black, but comely—Look not upon me 
because I am black, because the sun hath looked 
upon me; my mother’s children were angry with 
me; they made me keeper of the vineyards; mine 
own vineyard have I not kept. Solomon's Song 
1: 5, 6. 

The white man has no pre-eminence by na- 
ture, above the black—All original difference be- 
tween men, so far as the constitution of their na- 
ture is concerned, are the result of accidental cau- 
ses, of climate, of soil, of local peculiarities, 
Prof. Stuart, 
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LONG & PATTESON’S 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM, 


On Columbia street, East of Main. 





TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS} 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE 


‘TRUMAN & SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, No 159 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnati, 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every department of Lit- 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, 


Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS AN 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retail, are invited to call befor 
purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., plain,and 
elegant. All the Biblical commeutaries, it common use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books. 


Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, Biogray 
phies, Meinvire, 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils. Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
and Printing Paper, and Writiig Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, and 
every article of STATIONARY. 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers Boards, Gold Leaf, 
and all other Binding Materials. 








Fo SALE at the Depository of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 
corner of Fifth and Plumb streets, Cinciunati. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Single copy 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, Prof. Bush 
and Gerrit Smith—Containing Clarkson’s History of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lecturez of George Thompson, with a full report of his 


discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 5D 
Channing on Slavery. 50 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised by the 

author, at the reduced price of 375 
The Fountain, a small pocket manuel containing a text for 

each day inthe year, with an opposite anti-slavery 

sentiment or fact. ~ 183 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, ornamented witha 

beautiful copperplate likeness. wa 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, with an 

Appendix, making 174 pages. 37) 


An inquiry into the character and tendency of the 
American Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, by 
the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 38 

A sketch of the law relating toslavery in the United 
States, by G. W. stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatly a native African and a slave. 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, Author of an 

appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 

Africans, 


Be 
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for abolishing domestic slavery, Some undoubt- 
ly embarked in them with good intentions; but itis 
inow mor evident perhaps than it was then, that 
many of the agitators were prosecuting political 


Bourne's Picture of Slavery in the U. &. 

Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery. 

Rankin’s Letterson Slavery in the U. 8. 

A smail collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 
Memeirs of Wm. Wilberforce, by Thomas Price, 
Spirit of Humanity. 








a ee ta hi 
designs under the mask of pretendea p.!lanthro- 


serve party purposes, it beganto abate. Although 
these fanatical proceeding have not been entirely 
discontinued, they are not now of such a charac- 
ter as to attract much public attentiun here, or 
furnish any just cause for alarm elsewhere. The 
mass of our fellow citizens, without any regard 
to party distinctions or religious sects, reprobated 
them, and united in urgent and strong appeals te 
the agitators to forego their mischievous designs. 
It was then a matter of sincere regret that any 
had given their sanction to measures tending to 
disturb the friendly relations among the members 
of our Federal Union; and it is now a subject of 
congratulation, that, rebuked and circumscribed 
as these proceedings have been, and I trust will 
continue to be, by the vigorous and healthful tone 
of public opinion, there is no longer any. cause 
for disquietude on this account.” 


Who can read this evasive paragraph without 
blushing for the cringing spirit it betrays? Who 
can mark its tenor, without perceiving through- 


py. Assoon as the excitement ceased to gun"" 


Right and Wrong in Boston, 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound, 
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Paulding “* « 
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Songs of tne Free. 56} 
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Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the Linexty 
oF THE PREss. 124 
The War in Texas by a citizen of the U. S, 125 
The Texas insurrection. 6} 
Trialof Reuben Crandall. % 
Third Report of Am. A. S. Society. 1 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ 8. 63 
Miss Grimke‘s Appeal. 6} 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837, 6 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio Annual 
Conference, &c. 63 


Per hundred 

Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meeting of the N, Y. 
State A. S. Society held at Peterboro, Oct. 29, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing an extract from one 
of Reuben C. G. Finney’s Lectures on Revivals, also 
an extract of a letter from James G. Birney, Esq. of 
Kentucky, to a gentleman in this city; all relating to the 
duty of churches in reference to slavery and slave- 
holders. 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood engravings, 

for the use of free Aimerican children, , 10 00 

Second Anauel Report of the American Anti-Slavery 

Society. 13 00 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Convention. 8 00 

The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade and of 

slavery illustrated in a Sermon, by Jonathan Ed- 


$8 00 





out that it is essensially false? Who can reflect 
upon its obvious motive and object, without a sen- 


The West India Question by C. Stewart, 


wards, D. D. 





timent of contempt for the gubernatorial truckler 
thay penned it? Since politicians first learned the 
art of misrepresenting truth, there never was a 
tissue of more disingenuous statements. ‘Some 
embarked in the scheme of abolition with good 
intentions! Precious admission! Ay, some in- 


whose whole course and conduct 


Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the propriety or practicability 
of their object, or the character of their means, 


It is free from all taint of 








Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, by American 


First Aunual Repost N. E. A. S, Soc. 
Debate on modern Abo!itignism in the Gen, conference of 
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First Re f slavery Magazine, Nos. 2§ 3. 


Proceedings of the R. I. Anti-Slavery Convention; 
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Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 
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Substance of Thompson's Lecture, 


Fortcn’s Address 
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Amos Dresser. 
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ke beasts of the forest.. Nothing but the highest 


hw of persecution as the abo- 
tionists have endiired. Call them fanatics, if 


ou will; denounce their object as visionary and 








out that “great sun of the moral'world,” the Sab- 


ruinous, and themselves as actuated by an insane 
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